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UKE UNIVERSITY 


GOD WORKS FOR GOOD y 


In everything God works for good with those who love him.—Romans DURHAM, “ 
8:28. 


These words mark one of the high spots of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible. It means much more to have the translation “God 
works for good” than that of the King James translation that “All things 
work together for good.” The King James translation has seemed to a 
large number too automatic, like a clock that has been wound up and 
ticks on regardless of everything. Of course, the root meaning of the two 
translations asserts God’s help. But the phrase “God works in every- 
thing” is so much more personal—and believable—than the implied 
things work. Moffatt translates in the same manner, “those who love 
God .. . have his interest and aid in everything.” Goodspeed renders 
the same thought, “God works with those who love him.” § A clear 
presentation of this difference is found in C. H. Dodd’s translation, 
“God co-operates in all things for good.” Undoubtedly more Christians 
have had a feeling of doubt as the [King James] Version renders this 
than have ever voiced the doubt. There is a block to our accceptance. 
We cannot say, “Everything is for the best.” Against it there is too 
much that seems insurmountable evidence, even to Christian faith. 
But we can say, God works in every situation, no matter how difficult. 
. § The fact that God works in any situation, the assurance that 
we have his interest and aid in everything, heartens us onward on every 
journey, dark or light. A traveler in West Africa records that “West 
Atrica is a land where the improbable is normal and the impossible 
uccurs often enough to make life interesting.” With God working in 
everything, the “improbable” is normal. We know that in the darkest 
spot of earth some love is found. § It is the love of God, in everything 
working for good.—HatrForp E. Luccock, in Preaching Values in the 
Epistles of Paul, published recently by Harper & Bros., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Columbus Case Suggests Another Question 





Can Presbytery Lose its Soul? 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your editorial on “The Columbus Case” 
(June 29) should become required read- 
ing for all Presbyterian ministers, elders, 
and theological professors. It deserves 
a most careful and prayerful study for its 
clear and cogent diagnosis of a virus 
which has affected Presbyterianism for 
years and has robbed it of its prophetic 
vigor. 


But, I believe, you have needlessly weak- 
ened your argument by your concluding 
question, “What can we expect of the 
rank-and-file minister if he knows his 
future may be jeopardized, his career 
ruined, if he does not keep on the cautious 
side, or if some strong-armed group in 
the church takes it upon itself to throw 
him out?” 

Sir, what the rank-and-file may or may 
not think, seems to me to be irrelevant. 
After all, they are not, and cannot think 
of presbytery as an objective abstraction, 
but as living men (and women), fellow- 
elders and fellow-ministers. God forbid 
that they express or even think their 
thoughts concerning their fellow-workmen 
in Christ. 


But the more crucial and central ques- 
tion should be addressed to those respon- 
sible for such obvious miscarriages of 
justice, the other members of presbytery, 
How can ministers and elders justify 
their actions by Christian, moral or Pres- 
byterian standards when they “allow an 
earnest pastor to be crucified” rather 
“than to deal with the power nucleus”? 
In a sense we often face the problem, 
“How can Presbytery justify its soul- 
saving activities when it has lost its col- 
lective or corporate soul?” 

WILLIAM P. Cooke. 
Akron, Ohio. 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The removal of McNeill from his pulpit 
sickens me unto my stomach. I would ask 
who is to be the judge of the “imperative 
needs of religion.” The commission of 
Southwest Georgia Presbytery which cal- 
lously intervened in the affairs of the 
congregation of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Columbus should catch the 
spirit not only of Christ, but also of 
Presbyterianism. They not only usurped 
the perogatives of the congregation, which 
really is the basic structure of the Pres- 
byterian system, but they inflicted a 
grave injustice on a man who apparently 
through a conviction of conscience sought 
to preach that which Christ would preach 
not only in his day but if we only had 
sense to understand it, would preach in 
our day.... 

If there is a permanent judicial com- 
mission of the General Assembly or a 
group with authority to act in such mat- 
ters, we should use whatever means nec- 
essary to exact (as Southwest Georgia, 
exacted from McNeill and the congrega- 
tion of this church, for did they not as- 
sume the prerogatives of the two?) justice 
in this instance. ... 

When will Atlanta Presbytery wake up 
to what has happened in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church as described by Mar- 
garet Shannon? (OvuTLooK, June 29) 

W. D. Carty. 
Antlers, Okla. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have read and reread the editorial 
(The Columbus Case) in the June 29, 
OvuTLOOK. It is the best statement I have 
read anywhere regarding this situation. 

Without a doubt there are many facts 
in this case that most of us do not know. 
However, it is quite obvious that facts of 
the case were not the only concerns of 
the situation. This editorial speaks to 
one of the most important of these other 
concerns, when it emphasizes the polity 
of the Presbyterian Church. The commis- 
sion of Southwest Georgia Presbytery 
seems to misunderstand the prophetic 
message of the Bible, the theology of our 
church and the wealth of our polity when 
it can make such a statement as: “The 
commission feels that the voice of the 
pulpit should be the voice of the congre- 
gation.” (Or have they simply chosen to 
ignore these standards?) One is reminded 
of the letters Uncle Screwtape writes to 
his nephew, Wormwood. 

If there are reprints of this editorial 
available please send me one hundred 
copies. RoNALD K. WALTHALL. 
Bridgeton, Mo. 


Not Staff Members 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In the “Editor’s Note” in connection 
with your article in the June 29 issue of 
Tue OvuTLooK concerning Dr. Theodore 
Gill’s speaking at the Women’s Confer- 
ence at Montreat this summer, there is a 
statement which is incorrect. I am sure 
you would like to know what the true 
situation is. 

You comment in your note, “The series 
of talks was cancelled by the staff and 
Board president without a decision by 
the Board of Women’s Work.” The staff 
nor the Board was polled on the subject. 
The Board president and acting executive 
secretary made the decision after the 
Committee on Conference and Program of 
the Mountain Retreat Association, not 
only failed to endorse Dr. Gill as a plat- 
form speaker, but unanimously passed a 
resolution requesting that the invitation 
to him to speak be withdrawn. 

It is my understanding that approval 
of that committee of the Mountain Retreat 
Association is necessary before a Plat- 
form Hour speaker can speak at Montreat. 
I am sure many of the Board and staff 
would be glad to hear Dr. Gill—myself 
among them.... 

Rutu T. (Mrs. W. H.) Hopper, 
Acting Executive Secretary. 
Board of Women’s Work, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


U. P. Appreciation 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

. . Dr. Thompson’s treatment of the 
lesson is greatly appreciated. I like your 
coverage of church news, also. We former 
United Presbyterians find much of inter- 
est in THE OUTLOOK. 


Slippery Rock, Pa. Vircit A. BARNES. 





To THE OUTLOOK: 

THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK has been a 
welcome visitor in our home. ... I would 
not want to do without it. Dr. Thompson’s 
comments on the Sabbath School lessons 
are excellent and help to make teaching 
a pleasure. 

PEARLE (Mrs. A. L.) YARNELLE. 
Indiana, Pa. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


. . . We appreciate the work you are 
doing with THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
We read it here “cover to cover” as soon 
as it arrives.... 


Whittier, Calif. ALBERT E. KELLY. 





| NEWS ROUND-UP | 


THE FIRST WOMAN MopERATOR of 
the General Synod of the 807,000-mem- 
ber Evangelical and Reformed Church 
was named in Oberlin, Ohio, recently. 
She is Miss Frances Kapitsky, a Stras- 
burg, Ohio, banker. By her election she 
will also serve as co-Moderator of the 
United Church of Christ, formed in 1957 
by a merger of the E&R body and the 
General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. Both groups still 
carry on some of their functions separate- 
ly during the merging process. .. . IN 
OKLAHOMA more than a_ half-dozen 
Southern Baptist churches have adopted 
resolutions calling for exclusion of any 
members who become involved in liquor 
traffic when it becomes legal in that 
state. Repeal of prohibition was approved 
by voters in a recent referendum. .. . 
In IRELAND membership in the Presby- 
terian Church now stands at 393,453. 
Eight years ago the figure was 410,259. 
Presbyterians in Ireland are concentrated 
in the six Ulster counties and especially 
in the city of Belfast, where they are the 
largest Protestant denomination. ‘ 
METHODIST MINISTERS in Britain have a 
new scale providing minimium salaries— 
the equivalent of $1,000 for probationers 
and up to $1,500 for ministers with more 
than 30 years of service. . . . WORLD 
CouNCIL OF CHURCHES leaders are plan- 
ning to send their first official delegation 
to the Russian Orthodox church, prob- 
ably in December. The delegation will 
return a visit by two representatives of 
the Russian church who recently spent 
three weeks at WCC Geneva headquar- 
ters. Stx AvusTRALIAN Protestant 
clergymen recently spent two weeks of 
“impartial investigations” into the con- 
ditions of the Christian churches in Rus- 
sia. Going from there to visit Communist 
China... . In HamsBurc, GERMANY, the 
right of the church to speak on all public 
issues was upheld by the Hamburg Upper 
Land Court in a suit brought against the 
Evangelical Church of the Rhineland by 
a West German magazine (The Star) 
which had been censured by the church’s 
official magazine. The court said, “The 
church is not limited to conducting rit- 
uals, but is also authorized to take part 
in all questions of public life which it 
feels are important with regard to the 
care of souls.”. . . THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CuurcH in Ireland will receive most of 
a $1,600,000 estate left by Sir William 
McCleery, an Ulster linen magnate and 
a former North Ireland Minister of Com- 
merce. 
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Korean Difficulties 
Cancel Assembly 


SEOUL, Korea (RNS)—Internal diffi- 
culties in the Presbyterian churches in 
Korea have led to cancellation of an 
adjourned meeting of the General Assem- 
bly of the Korea National Christian 
Council. 

Representatives of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Republic of Korea were to have been 
heard at the meeting. The church is 
Canadian-affiliated and has 15% of Ko- 
rea Presbyterians. 

No further attempt to convene the 
council assembly was anticipated until 
after the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Korea meets in Sep- 
tember. 

Mission bodies can be members of the 
council only when they are affiliated with 
a Korean Church which is a member. 
Withdrawal of the Presbyterian Church 
in Korea from the council would leave 
missions of the Australian, United Pres- 
byterian, USA, and Presbyterian, U.S., 
Churches without a legal basis for con- 
tinued membership in the council. 


Kagawa Bulletin 


The Christian newspaper (Kirisuto 
Shinbun) of Japan reported on Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa’s condition in its last ac- 
count: He is now under excellent care at 
the Nakano Kumiai Hospital, with many 
people concerned about his health. Dr. 
Uchida, the head of the hospital, reported 
some improvement in his condition but 
this is not to be construed as recovery. 
Suffering from myocarditis, chronic in- 
flammation of the bladder, and pneu- 
monia, he is receiving a heart stimulant 
for the former as well as nutritional 
injections. His most serious period seemed 
to be during the days of June 12-13, but 
it is not yet possible to report that he is 
out of danger. No visitors are permitted. 
—Japan Christian Activity News. 

e ¢s 


MEN OF THE CHAPEL—The national 
convention of U. S. Army Protestant Men 
of the Chapel is scheduled July 28-31 for 
the YMCA Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 
Among the speakers: Former Governor 
Theodore R. McKeldin; Bishop Arnold 
M. Lewis; Marshall C. Dendy, Rich- 
mond, Va.; S. J. Patterson, New York 
City; Major General Harvey H. Fischer, 
Ft. Riley, Kansas; Lt. General Charles 
E. Hart, Colorado Springs. 


Speakers Are Listed 
For Brazil Meeting 


GENEVA (RNS)—The executive staff of 
the World Alliance of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches left Geneva for 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, to complete final prep- 
arations for the opening there on July 
27 of the Alliance’s 18th General Coun- 
cil. 

Scheduled to be formally inaugurated 
with a major address by John A. Mackay, 
Alliance president who is retiring as head 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, the 
General Council is expected to bring to- 
gether some 400 delegates and official vis- 
itors from North and South America, 
Africa and Asia. 


This will make it the largest Council 
in the 84-year history of the Alliance, 
which is the oldest confessional organi- 
zation in Protestantism. With 76 mem- 
ber-churches in 53 countries, the Alliance 
has 45,000,000 constituents. 


Major goals of the Council, officials 
said, will be “‘a new understanding of the 
central purpose of the church in the 
modern world and a greater expression 
of Calvinism’s responsibility to the ecu- 
menical movement.” Leading theologians 
will present studies on the theme, The 
Servant Lord and His Servant People. 

“The great issue before the Council is 
precisely this theme,” Alliance General 
Secretary Marcel Pradervand declared. 
“The most important challenge facing 
Christianity is that of expressing the 
nature of the church as a servant. Still 
a pilgrim seeking to obey the will of 
Christ, the church in the 20th century 
must discover what constitutes the serv- 
ice demanded of it today if the church 
is to be loyal to Jesus Christ, who set 
forth for all time the perfect example 
of unlimited service to God and to man- 
kind.” 


McCord to Speak 


Addresses on the main theme will be 
delivered by James I. McCord, president- 
elect of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Bryan de Kretser of Ceylon. Speak- 
ers on various sub-themes will be: Jo- 
seph L. Hromodka of Czechoslovakia 
(“The Service of Theology”), James S. 
Thomson of Canada (“The Service of 
the Church’), Pierre Burgelin of France 
(“The Service of the Christian’), and 
Benjamin Moraes of Brazil (“The Serv- 
ice of the State”). 

Panel discussions on the sub-themes 
will be moderated by J. S. Glen of Can- 


Reorganized Board (U.S.) 
Plans Larger Service 


Important reorganization steps were 
taken recently by the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board of Church Extension. These af- 
fect chiefly the Division of Home Mis- 
sions. 

Within this division a new department, 
Survey and Church Location, was created 
and Hal Hyde was named secretary. Mr. 
Hyde had been secretary of the Urban 
Church Department. He will now have 
the responsibility for Sunday school ex- 
tension, since the establishment of outpost 
Sunday schools is the first step in the 
organization of many churches. 

The Urban Church Department, for 
which a new secretary is to be found, will 
have responsibility for helping city and 
suburban churches develop a more ade- 
quate ministry to industrial people. A 
major assignment is to aid urban and 
inner-city churches in developing pro- 
grams to meet the needs of changing com- 
munities. 

The Town and Country Department 
will continue under the leadership of 
James M. Carr, without his previous re- 
sponsibility for Sunday school extension. 
This department will now have the task 
of helping churches in rural areas and 
small towns to develop a more adequate 
ministry to industrial people wherever 
there are industrial populations within 
their area. 

This reorganization was effected large- 
ly because of recommendations of the 
General Assembly that fuller provision 
be made for a ministry to industrial 
people. 

Contracts with two commercial lending 
agencies were approved by the Board as 
the next step in the development of a new 
plan to secure additional funds for 
church-building loans. The contracts are 





ada, Eliezer Mapanao of the Philippines, 
Emilio Rodriguez of Cuba, and Nicholas 
Anim of Ghana. Five study groups will 
seek to formulate official declarations on 
the topics, subject to the approval of the 
Council in plenary session. 

The General Council will adjourn 
Aug. 6, in time for the delegates to travel 
to Rio de Janeiro for celebrations mark- 
ing the centennial anniversary of the 
establishment of Presbyterianism in Bra- 
zil. The constituency of the Presbyterian 
Churches in Brazil, including baptized 
infants, at present numbers more than a 
half-million. 








with the Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, 
and the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Co., Greensboro, N. C. Loans will 
be made by these companies at commer- 
cial rates, but the loan will be under- 
written by the Board of Church Exten- 
sion through an escrow fund amounting 
to approximately 15% of the total loaned 
by the companies. Board approval must 
be given to the loans and the presbytery 
in which the borrowing church is located 
will be expected to enter into the negotia- 
tions. 

Under this plan it is expected that five 
to six times as much money may be made 
available as before. 

A field council may be organized to 
provide liaison between the Board and 
presbytery committees. 

Ben L. Rose, Richmond, Va., was re- 
elected chairman of the Board, and War- 
ner L. Hall, Charlotte, N. C., vice- 
chairman (PN). 


BENEVOLENCES (U.S.) ARE 
SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN ‘59 


Benevolences reported by Presbyterian, 
U. S., agencies through June 30 show 
most agencies with a slightly higher rec- 
ord than at the same time last year. 
With comparative figures from last year 
at the same time in parentheses, the rec- 
ord is: 

ANNUITIES & RELIEF 
235 ($150,228); 
date, 29.9% (28%). 

CHRISTIAN Epvucation (Richmond), 
$167,847 ($144,115); 19.9% (21%). 

CHURCH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $395,065 
($397,833); 21.66% (20.24%). 

GENERAL Fwunp (Atlanta), 
($229,276); 20% (20.46%); INTERCHURCH 
AGENCIES, $5,932 ($6,995); 25% (24.7%). 

Wor_p Missions (Nashville), $1,736,521 
($1,634,242); 38.3% (36%). 


(Atlanta), $152,- 
percent of the budget to 


$279,223 


Home for Aged Planned 
By Chicago Presbytery 


EvANSTON, ILL. (RNS)—A model for 
a new community for 600 older persons 
to be built here by the United Presby- 
terian Church, USA, was unveiled in 
ceremonies attended by 
officials. 

To be known as Westminster Place, 
the housing development will offer cot- 
tages, duplexes, apartments and a con- 
valescent home—and permanent care by 
100 employees. 

It will be built on the 43-acre property 
of the Presbyterian Home, which now 
has 165 residents. It is operated by the 
Presbytery of Chicago. 

Residents of Westminster Place will 
make a down payment upon moving in 
and then pay for operating costs monthly. 
Roy H. Olson, president of the home’s 
board of directors, said the development 
will be self-supporting and will be tai- 
lored to fit the savings, pensions and so- 
cial security benefits of residents. 
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Chicago area 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Trinity University of Texas has em- 
barked upon a $15 million development 
program to add more buildings, including 
a Graduate Study Center that will enable 
Trinity to add doctoral studies to its pres- 
ent program of undergraduate and Mas- 
ter’s degree opportunities. Trinity’s pres- 
ident, James W. Laurie, was recently 
inaugurated as president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Greater San Antonio. 





* * * 


College students and young people in 
America, together with members of the 
U. S. Armed Forces have contributed 
more than $241,000 for the maintenance 
of the International Christian University 
in Japan during the past ten years. 

* * * 


Hampden-Sydney College (Va.) has 
received a $10,000-grant from the Max 
C. Fleischmann Foundation of Nevada. 
Thirty to forty students will receive 
grants-in-aid from this provision. 

* * * 


At Lees-McRae College (N.C.) work 
is nearing completion on the new $100,- 
000 boys’ dormitory, to be called Mc- 
Alister Hall. The building was made 
possible by the Amelia Upshur Founda- 
tion of New York. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e¢ From a recent article on 
jazz I learn that “a man swings most 
deeply and self-satisfyingly when he’s 
feeling good, not lacerated.” Bitterness 
and hatred are bad for music. “You guys 
sounded good up there,” said a listener 
after a particularly exhilarating set. 
“Yeah,” said the young Negro drummer, 
“there was a lot of loving going on up 
there.” 





TUESDAY ¢ My friend Norman Mc- 
Caig is in the habit of describing certain 
poems as “‘key-hole poems.” They are 
small in themselves, but they provide a 
view into large rooms. This is my ideal 
for sermons—they should all be key- 
hole utterances, enabling the listeners to 
glimpse far horizons and the Promised 
Land beyond. 


WEDNESDAY e After attending my 
sixth ordination service, I am getting a 
little weary of the sympathy that is ex- 
tended to the young ordinand and of the 
references to loneliness and discourage- 
ment. I cannot help contrasting these 
with the practice of old William Booth, 
the founder of the Salvation Army, who 


used to send telegrams to his newly ap- 
pointed officers; they nearly always con- 
tained the words, “Go for the worst!” 
He himself said of his days in the slums 
of London, “I hungered for Hell.” 


THURSDAY e ] have just returned 
from a short vacation in the fruit grow- 
ing country of Michigan. My host has 
a large cherry orchard and he tells me 
that the fine, beautifully colored mara- 
schino cherries are taken to the canning 
factory where they first drain them and 
bleach them, and then color them by 
artificial means! This insures a uni- 
form redness, much esteemed by the cock- 
tail makers. Of the original cherry, only 
the shape remains; all the color and 
flavor is provided in the factory. I won- 
dered whether there was any analogy 
here between the cherry orchard and the 
theological seminary ? 


FRIDAY e | see that President Ejisen- 
hower is contemplating a plan “to give 
senior officers of the Government more 
time to think about their jobs.”” The New 
York Times, however, doubts whether 
what is wanted is time for thought. What 
we need is men of thought, men who are 
capable of intellectual vitality and open- 
minded questioning. But no committee 
is going to produce mental energy and 
vision. Henry David Thoreau once said, 
“Nothing is more useful to a man than 
a determination not to be hurried,” and 
here he was in tune with the Bible, ““He 
that believeth shall not make haste.” 


SATURDAY e Since I am shortly tak- 
ing up a job in Texas* I have been in- 
undated with stories related to that fab- 
ulous state. The one I like best is the 
tale of the small Texas boy who was 
found to be putting a hundred-dollar 
bill in the Sunday school collection plate 
each Sunday. After some weeks of this, 
the minister got worried and thought he 
ought to bring it to the attention of the 
father. “Oh, that’s OK,” said Dad, ‘“‘you 
see, we’ve brought him up to tithe from 
the very beginning.” 


SUNDAY ¢ My sermon this morning 
was on the most wistful saying in the 
whole of the New Testament, our Lord’s 
disappointed statement to the disciples, 
“None of you ask me, Whither goest 
thou?” This is still the church’s neg- 
lected question; we seem to be asking 
every question but this, “Lord, where 
are YOU going to? In what new direc- 
tion are you making?” But there will be 
no renewal of Christianity until we make 
a practice of asking that question first. 





*Dr. Martin was formerly minister of 
the Augustine-Bristo Congregational 
Church, Edinburgh, Scotland, and the 
“Peter Parson” of The British Weekly’s 
regular column. He has been visiting pro- 
fessor of homiletics at the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and next fall will teach 
at the Perkins School of Theology, South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
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An Appreciation 


JOHN ALEXANDER MACKAY 


By EUGENE C. BLAKE 


HE END OF AN ERA in the life 

of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America is marked 
this month by the retirement of John 
Alexander Mackay from the presidency 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

It has been a great era in the life of 
our church. Working out in numerous 
directions from the pivot post of the pres- 
idency of its oldest and largest theological 
seminary, John Mackay has influenced 
the whole church by his leadership in 
thought and activity more than any other 
man of his time. If the United Presby- 
terian Church is stronger, more mature 
in its faith, more ecumenical in its vi- 
sion, more respected by the nation, and 
more influential in the world family of 
churches, it is in no small measure due 
to John Mackay. 

When this man came to Princeton in 
1936, the church was completing the most 
dismal decade of its life since the divi- 
sion of 1861. It had been shaken by 
grievous theological controversy and 
schism. Its statistical records of mem- 
bership, finance, candidates for the min- 
istry, baptism, and church school at- 
tendance had been standing still or going 
backward. Morale was low. Direction 
was uncertain. Reputation and influence 
were in decline. The centers of the storm 
that had buffeted the church had been 
its Board of Foreign Missions and 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Mackay was persuaded to resign as sec- 
retary of that Board, and his almost cer- 
tain succession there to Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, to accept the presidency of a sem- 
inary, the greatness of which appeared 
to be all in the past; the faculty of which 
had been weakened by the defection of 
many of its ablest scholars and teachers, 
and by the divided feelings of some who 
had remained. The students were even 
more confused than the church and 
faculty. 


Larger Framework 


John Mackay brought to Princeton 
what all were looking for, though none 
would have been able to put it into 
words: a Biblical and evangelical Chris- 
tian faith of warmth and intellectual re- 
spectability, a determination not to be the 
leader of any faction, and a worldwide 
experience and vision that revealed the 
theological controversy just ending to 
have been largely irrelevant, petty and 
provincial. 

I shall not attempt in this brief tribute 





DR. BLAKE, the Stated Clerk of the United 
Presbyterian, USA, General Assembly and 
a member of Princeton Seminary’s board of 
trustees, wrote this article for The Reformed 
and Presbyterian World, to which we are 
indebted for its use here. 
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fully to describe Dr. Mackay’s accom- 
plishments at Princeton. It is enough to 
say that, within his first five years, the 
faculty had become exciting, a theological 
renaissance had begun, the student body 
was stronger in numbers and quality than 
it had been in thirty years, a new campus 
had been added, graduate work in the- 
ology was newly organized, and the foun- 
dation had been laid for the Princeton 
Seminary of today and tomorrow. 

It is, however, John Mackay’s contri- 
butions beyond the theological seminary 
to the whole church that I wish to em- 
phasize. There are three areas of con- 
sistent concern which I shall mention. 
In each of these, John Mackay has exer- 
cised a creative influence in two ways: 
by thinking and by action. His thoughts, 
he has put into books and articles and 
speeches. It has been characteristic of 
him to take one concrete picture, to de- 
velop it in a book, or major article, and 
then to use it in sermons and addresses 
again and again, until the insight of his 
picture has become a commonplace as- 
sumption. By way of example, I note 
two of these: one of his earliest and the 
latest. Drawing from his knowledge of 
Spanish life and culture, John Mackay, 
many years ago, drew the picture of the 
Road and the Balcony, so that our church 
understood clearly and practically the 
importance of involvement of its faith in 
life. And now, as the 18th General 
Council of the World Presbyterian Al- 
liance meets on the theme The Servant 
Lord and His Servant People, no one who 
has been reading or listening to John 
Mackay over the last two years is sur- 
prised, since the ‘Servant image’—Christ 
with a towel washing the disciples’ feet 
—has been his constant theme. 


Three Areas 


The areas of concern in which John 
Mackay has exercised this kind of influ- 
ential leadership are three: missions, the 
ecumenical movement, and social and 
political thought and action. 

Even though John Mackay left the 
staff of the Board of Foreign Missions 
to become Princeton’s president, he re- 
mained as a member of that Board, and 
for some years its president, one of the 
key figures in the development of the 
modern missionary movement. Bringing 
to bear upon mission strategy and tactics 
his own earlier experience as a missionary 
in Latin America, together with his con- 
siderable theological and international 
political insights. One result of his con- 
tinued interest in foreign missions has 
been that the Presbyterian Board has 
been an interesting combination of crea- 
tive and conservative force in the world- 


wide movement. During this same period 
he has found time to be, until last year, 
the president of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. If, as is now generally 
expected, the integration of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council with the 
World Council of Churches takes place 
in 1961, John Mackay’s leadership of 
the former in that direction will surely 
have been greatly responsible. 

This leads me to the second area of 
his long-time concern: the ecumenical 
movement as a whole. It was he who, at 
Rolle in 1951, pushed for a definition 
of “ecumenical” by the World Council 
of Churches which made “Mission and 
Unity” equally of the essence of the 
ecumenical. Had this not been done, it 
is possible that the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council would never have been in a 
position really to discuss integration, let 
alone accomplish it. 

Within the deliberations of the World 
Council of Churches his voice has been 
an influential one even though from time 
to time it has appeared to be a minority 
voice. He has stood out for an emphasis 
on the individual’s personal relationship 
and commitment to Jesus Christ at a 
time when the theological emphasis on 
community and church seemed about to 
make old-fashioned conversion irrelevant. 

John Mackay has, at times, appeared 
to some not to have sufficiently un- 
shackled himself from the narrow fun- 
damentalism in which he was reared in 
Scotland. Yet he is the least sectarian of 
Presbyterians. His continued interest in 
and leadership of the World Alliance of 
the Reformed Churches have made him a 
confessional leader who was, at the same 
time, a key figure in the ecumenical 
movement. His own identification with 
the ecclesiastical movements of our time 
is illustrated by his often repeated con- 
fession of the latter years, ““Never have I 
been more Presbyterian and more ecu- 
menical than I am today.” 

Finally, I note his interest in the so- 
cial and political application of the gos- 
pel. When the intellectual framework 
of the “social gospel” of the first three 
decades of the century began to collapse, 
John Mackay and Reinhold Niebuhr 
were two American churchmen who were 
ready with a theology that had something 
positive to say to the American nation. 

John Mackay took the church leader- 
ship at some cost to himself and his in- 
stitution in attacking McCarthyism when 
liberals in church and state appeared 
frozen into a fearful silence. Writing 
from time to time on international affairs 
in The New York Times Magazine from 
the late thirties to the late forties, he is 
one of the few political writers who has 
had nothing to take back, even though 
pressure has been great upon him to re- 
pudiate some of his unpopular opinions. 
If the political impasse in East Asia is 
ever resolved in peace, it will be in part 
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THE WORLD REFUGEE YEAR AND YOU 


. rm REFUGEE YEAR is here. 
It began July 1 in accordance with 
a proposal adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations on De- 
cember 5, 1958. 

One can hope that its spotlight will 
help induce the dictatorships to change 
their concepts at least enough to reduce 
the pressures which have been produc- 
ing a steady stream (with occasional 
floods) of escapees and expellees for so 
long. 

Closer to our own sphere of influence 
comes the challenge to the Free World 
to demonstrate in more concerted action 
the compassion, sacrifice, hospitality, 
faith, wisdom and imagination necessary 
to help the present refugees and to pro- 
vide for prompter aid to such other vic- 
tims of violent uprooting as the future 
may bring. 

The UN’s resolution is very practical 
in its recommendation of solutions: re- 
patriation, resettlement or integration. It 
is also very inclusive in its appeal to 
governments, voluntary agencies and the 
general public. 


Three Young Men 

The important part that can be played 
in all this by individuals is indicated 
by the manner in which the idea for a 
World Refugee Year was initiated. Three 
young men first suggested it in Crossbow, 
a modest English magazine. They had 
been distressed by the appalling human 
waste and the wretched conditions of 
refugee camps. But they also had been 
impressed by the success of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year in stimulating 
scientific interest and achievement. Why, 
they asked, couldn’t a similar period be 
made as effective in humanitarian ac- 
complishment ? 


MACKAY 


(Continued from page 5) 


because John Mackay has been a con- 
stant voice urging conversations and ne- 
gotiations with, and love for, ‘“‘enemies.” 


Continuing Service 

As he retires from the presidency of 
Princeton, and from the titular leadership 
in other fields of his interest and service, 
it is to be hope that he will continue 
many years to read and to write and to 
speak in all these areas of his influence 
even though the years inevitably will slow 
down his worldwide activities. Those who 
lead in the new era of the life of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America will do well to 
remember and to follow this man who 
was a Scot through and through (“not a 
drop of English blood in me”), but yet 
became the leading American churchman 
in the Calvinist tradition. 
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By HUMPHREY WALZ 


The plan made such a strong impres- 
sion on the British public that the gov- 
ernment was forced to take notice and 
ultimately voted $5,600,000 toward its 
purposes. In time came the UN action 
which has been responded to by church 
leaders and voluntary agencies with en- 
thusiastic determination to use the year 
for arousing the conscience of the world 
to do as much for others as was done in 
the dramatic Hungarian crisis. If this 
happens, all the refugee camps of Europe 
could be closed before the year is out. 
And the problem of the Arab refugees, 
whose agency of international aid, UN- 
RWA, is threatened with extinction this 
year, might be well on its way to solution. 

The voluntary agencies have set up 
in Geneva, Switzerland, an International 
Committee for the Refugee Year. Its 
initials, ICRY, apparently were not se- 
lected with any reference to the Beatitude, 
“Blessed are they that mourn,” but its 
success unquestionably depends in large 
measure on the number of people who can 
weep over the sufferings of the uprooted 
and over the inhumanity that caused 
them. 

One hopes that the question will be 
raised ever more frequently, “If just three 
young men could start this whole thing 
going, what can two others and I do?” 
And one can hope that if our stamp-and- 
coin motto, “In God We Trust,” is also 
impressed on the hearts of Americans, the 
answers will come with the vision and 
power promised in the divine words, 
“Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 


In Dallas 

Among the first to make local pro- 
posals was Paul Geren of Dallas. He 
talked with two, then more, in that city’s 
very church-minded Council on World 
Affairs and came up with the suggestion 
which is now being worked out. The 
plan calls for a meeting, each month in 
a different church but supported by all 
the churches, with a program featuring 
that denomination’s work of refugee 
study, relief and resettlement. It is hoped 
that a refugee with a good command of 
forensic English who is also a member 
of the host denomination, will be fea- 
tured at each program. 

Teaming up with two others in seek- 
ing out and being neighborly with a 
single refugee family in the community 
may seem less dramatic but can be an 
even more rewarding experience. Sim- 





THE AUTHOR is pastor of the First church, 
Crown Point, Indiana, and chairman of the 
Refugee Committee of the Institute for Ecu- 
menical Studies, Evanston, Ill. He has been 
involved in many phases of refugee work for 
more than 20 years. 


ilarly motivated contact by friendly cor- 
respondence with an individual refugee 
overseas has also been mutually valuable, 
though any sending of gifts should be 
done only in consultation with estab- 
lished agencies in the field. 

If you care to sponsor a refugee fam- 
ily for immigration, the government pre- 
fers that you do so through your denom- 
inational channels. For United Presby- 
terians the person to write is Miss Mar- 
garet Gillespie, Room 520, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. U. S. Presbyte- 
rians should work through Paul B. Free- 
land, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. The 
present major task in both instances is 
in connection with Church World Serv- 
ice’s resettlement of Dutch-Indonesian 
laborers, office-workers, farmers and 
craftsmen, most of whom are of the Pres- 
byterian family. 

Clothing drives and special offerings 
are of great continuing importance and 
ICRY hopes to double contributions 
from these sources in the course of World 
Refugee Year. But, since it is an even 
happier experience to serve than be 
served, refugees should be given every 
opportunity to see where they are needed 
and wanted. This is a major morale build- 
er in the camps and can be so over here, 
too, if there are refugees in your com- 
munity. Find out their talents. Get their 
help in arranging a concert, art exhibit, 
dinner, or other project which will call 
attention to elements in the culture which 
once was home to them. It will broaden 
your horizons while making them feel a 
contributing part of their new country. 


Going to Europe? 

If you are to be in Europe this sum- 
mer, be sure to write John Rosengrant 
at the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations (COEMAR) for his 
mimeographed guide to Presbyterian 
projects and to the World Council of 
Churches for its newly printed Jnter- 
Church Aid Directory, which also in- 
cludes a bit of the Middle East. Both 
are at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
both would appreciate a long, 8¢-stamped, 
self-addressed envelope with your order. 
(And be sure to write up what you see 
as a result for your local newspaper. ) 

If you can’t go abroad, how about 
making a scrapbook, poster or display 
related to what you would have wanted 
especially to see? Or why not write a 
letter to your editor or your senator, or 
offer your support to your regional mem- 
ber of the U.S. Committee for Refugees, 
headed by Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
of the National Cathedral, Washington, 
D.C.? Or... well, just use a sanctified 
imagination like that of those three young 
Englishmen who were so surprised that 
out of their limited efforts came such 
illimitable results. You might be sur- 
prised, too! 
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Korean Mission Ends 
Status of 75 Years 


SEOUL, KorEA (RNS)—Ending 75 
years of mission relationship in this 
country, the Korea Mission of the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, held its 65th 
and final annual meeting here. 

Missionaries of the church serving in 
Korea met to form the New Day’s United 
Presbyterian Korea Missionary Fellow- 
ship. It will operate under terms of a 
1957 mutual agreement between the 
United Presbyterian Church and the 
Presbyterian Church in Korea. 

Presiding at the meeting was Prof. 
Horace Underwood of Yonsei Univer- 
sity, grandson of the first Presbyterian 
missionary in Korea. Harry Hill was 
elected chairman of the fellowship. 

The Korea Mission called for peace 
and harmony in the General Assembly 
of the Korean Church, which has been 
troubled by a threatened division. 

It also endorsed the Study of Proxy 
Adoptions of Mixed-Blood Children by 
the mission’s executive committee (OutT- 
LOOK, May 25). The study called for 
extension of current orphan emigration 
legislation. 

All Presbyterian, USA, work in Ko- 
rea, formerly directed by the American 
church, will come under the jurisdiction 
of the General Assembly of the Korean 
Church at its meeting in September. 

Presbyterian clergy jn Korea have been 
subject to Korean presbyteries since 
1907, and nearly all United Presbyterian 
mission institutions came under control 
of boards elected by presbyteries in 1945. 


Suit in Korea Over 
Mission Property 


TAEJON, KorEA (RNS)—By a one-vote 
majority, the Korea Mission of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., permitted its rep- 
resentatives to file suit in civil court to re- 
gain use of the Mokpo Boys’ High School. 

A splinter group which broke off from 


the Presbyterian Church in Korea has 
been in control of the school. Intervention 
through the civil courts was advocated on 
the basis that the splinter group had left 
the fellowship of believers by refusing to 


negotiate the issue in church courts. 

The mission urged closer ties with the 
missionary groups in Korea of the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, and the Pres- 
byterian Church in Australia. 
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Belhaven College 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
McFerran Crowe, President 


A Four-Year Coeducational College Owned by 
the Synod of Mississippi 
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¥ Belhaven is the college for YOU. . 


BECAUSE it is small, student and 
faculty relationships are close 
and friendly. 

BECAUSE it is a Christian school, 
it offers the best atmosphere 
for intellectual growth. 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President Maxton, North Carolina 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
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Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 

PEACE COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 








University of DUBUQUE 
Intellectually Vigorous . . Consciously Christian 
Fully Accredited College of 
Liberal Arts and Theological Seminary. 
In its Second Century of Service. Under Aus- 
pices of the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
WRITE: Admissions Department, University 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 
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The session has 
responsibility 


To ensure that the church's 
Christian education program is 
effective in its ministry of nur- 
turing Christian growth is a 
responsibility of the session. 
What is taught, who teach, and 
how they teach cannot be left 
to chance. The diligent session 
exercises care in its control of 
these matters vital to the life 
of the church. 

Our Presbyterian literature provides a sound basis for 
the church’s educational program. It is the only literature 
officially recommended by the General Assembly for 
use in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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EDITORIAL 


Brazilian Birthday 


A great and highly significant celebra- 
tion is about to be launched, commem- 
orating Presbyterian beginnings in Bra- 
zil 100 years ago, and leaders of the 
church are doing a noble piece of work 
in preparing for this event. The grow- 
ing strength of this church and its dy- 
namic witness are causes for Presbyte- 
rians around the world to give thanks to 
God. 

The published material related to the 
anniversary is very impressive. One news 
release sent to this country recounts the 
high points in the growth of Presbyte- 
rianism in that great land to the south. 
It draws to a close, however, upon a sad 
note: 














“A problem facing the Brazilian church 
is that of its participation in the world- 
wide ecumenical movement. Because of 
the propaganda tactics of Carl McIntire, 
U.S. fundamentalist leader who has made 
several visits to Brazil [and is there now 
seeking to attract a following], as well 
as due to the innate conservatism of the 
Brazilian church, a recent General Assem- 
bly (of the Presbyterian Church of Bra- 
zil) took official action to remain ‘equi- 
distant’ from both the World Council of 
Churches and the International Council 
of Christian Churches. This decision has 
been explained as indicating the desire 
to remain neutral rather than to recognize 
equality between the two groups.” 

This is sad because it gives the so- 
called International Council a recogni- 
tion far beyond its merits; it is sad be- 
cause it robs our Brazilian brethren of 
their true Presbyterian and Calvinistic 
heritage as it cuts them off from the en- 
riching experience of our worldwide fel- 
lowship. 

Could anything testify more to the 
growing stature of the Brazilian church 
than for it, now in connection with its 
great celebration of thanksgiving, to re- 
claim its rightful heritage and to take its 
place alongside Presbyterians from all 
over the world who witness to the unity 
of the gospel and surmount the broken 
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barriers that no longer separate brethren 
who exalt their oneness in Christ? 

The ecumenical movement needs the 
Presbyterians of Brazil; our fellow-Pres- 
byterians in Brazil need the fellowship 
of their Christian brethren from across 
the world. 


Japan I. C. U. 


Marking the 10th anniversary of the 
founding of the International Christian 
University in Japan recently, the Japan 
Christian Activity News reported re- 
cently, in connection with the celebration: 

“Although both the faculty and the pur- 
pose of the school are avowedly Christian, 
no religious test of faith is required for 
entrance. It is significant that while in 
entering classes confessed Christians com- 
prise about 10%, by the time of gradua- 
tion Christians in the same class have 
risen to 40-50%.” 

Its graduates have established what is 
called an “amazing record” in obtaining 
employment, underscored as unique: 
“With employment still a major problem 
in Japan, every graduate of ICU has 
gained either employment or placement 
in a graduate school.” 


Brazil Proceedings 

Individuals wishing to secure the vol- 
ume of proceedings from the 18th Gen- 
eral Council of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance meeting in August in Brazil 
should send checks for $2.50 to Dr. John 
Visser, 707 N. 11th St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis., before Oct. 1. 


Bible Studies 


Paul C. Warren, Baltimore pastor, is 
the author of the Bible study book for 
United Presbyterian, USA, women for 
1960. The guide, The Hymnbook of the 
Ages, is based upon the Psalms. In ad- 
dition to the study of particular Psalms, 
the study will explore the structure and 
distinctive character of the Psalter as 
the hymnbook and prayer book of Is- 
rael (20¢) 

A second study presents the concept of 
the church in Reformed and Presbyterian 
doctrine under the title, Consider the 
Church. This is based upon a series of 
pamphlets published earlier as part of 
the Church Officer Training program of 
the denominations. (20¢) These are 
available from Presbyterian Distribution 
Service, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Presbyterian, U. S., women will have 
for their Bible study, Let There Be Light 
(Genesis), by J. Sherrard Rice, First 
church, Tyler, Texas. This is not only a 
study book for women but is a joint 
project shared also with the Inter-Board 
Adult Council and the volume now in 
hand is designed as a congregation-wide 
Bible study, with each church planning 
specifically how it is to be used. This 
should also stimulate a widely helpful 


study during the year and the plan for 
churchwide use offers a great opportunity. 
(60¢) Presbyterian Book Stores, Atlan- 
ta, Richmond, Dallas. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Columbus Comments 


There are many other issues about 
which there is much uncertainty in the 
church at large, but the race issue is quite 
clear in principle. It is the function of 
a minister to bring to his congregation the 
convictions that have been wrought out 
in the larger church in response to the 
revelation of God’s purpose. On this 
very question the local difficulties are 
often serious, but what could be worse 
than to have the representatives of the 
presbytery pull the rug out from under 
a minister and say that “The pulpit 
should be the voice of the congregation” ? 
It is often hard to know exactly what 
should be done, but here we have a good 
example of exactly what should not be 
done.—JOHN C. BENNET?, in Christi- 
anity and Crisis. 





. .. God save the pulpit from any such 
voice as that. God save the congregation 
from ever letting any pulpit be the con- 
gregation’s echo. 

Elijah could have won the king’s high- 
est decoration with such a voice instead 
of fleeing in his fight. Paul could have 
enjoyed the prestige and comfort of civil 
position by becoming the stooge for the 
populace. 

Where is God’s priority under such an 
echo system? The thousands of years 
before Christ and the 2,000 years since 
cry out in rebellion. The pulpit through 
all the centuries has been God’s voice or 
it has faded into silence. The only 
tragedy is the time it sometimes takes for 
the complete silencing of pulpits given 
only to popular chanting... . 

Let the pulpit stop and examine itself 
if ever it becomes the voice of the con- 
gregation. It will be mighty poor preach- 
ing that doesn’t within any month dis- 
turb a goodly part of any congregation. 
Some will shout their dissent with all the 
fury of a Jezebel. God may let the Eli- 
jahs tremble and suffer, but he has never 
forsaken them... . 

Churches, too, have their own peculiar 
way for doom. The people try to pull 
God down to their wicked level instead 
of scaling the heights to him. The pulpit 
ignores the Voice and instead bids for 
popularity of the people. 

Let the voice of the pulpit be the voice 
of the congregation? Better will it be to 
mute the voice, scatter the congregation 
and close the church.—The Christian 
Index (Georgia Baptist). 

* * x 

NAME CHANGE—The former Presby- 
tery of Buffalo-Niagara has changed its 
name to the Presbytery of Western New 
York. 
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Not a Thing at the Union Station 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“As he saw the crowds he was moved 
with pity for them; they were harassed 
and dejected, like sheep without a shep- 
herd.” —Matthew 9:36, Moffatt. 


HE PASSENGER said he was in no 

hurry, he had more than an hour 
before his train left. Would it be just as 
easy to drop him off downtown ? 

‘“‘Sure,”’ said the taxi driver, “If I was 
you and had an hour to spare I’d spend 
it downtown. There ain’t a single... 
thing at the Union Station.” 

My boy, how wrong can you get? To 
be sure, there’s not much at the Union 
Station for you to see. Only a tunnel, 
where you put your fare down at one 
end and pick up some more at the other. 
But that’s not the station, it’s only the 
barest and gloomiest trap-door to it. 

Nothing at the Union Station? the 
passenger thought to himself, waiting for 
his train. There are seven railroads here, 
for one thing, and that’s a local miracle 
in itself. He could remember when he 
was a boy, the first time he came through 
this metropolis, how he had to get off at 
one grimy station and be driven along 
badly-paved streets to another grimy sta- 
tion to catch the next train—which had 
left, of course, since he had come up 
from the South several hours late. Now 
for the small sum of a dollar you can 
buy a booklet telling you how the impos- 
sible was achieved, how the seven rail- 
roads snake their rails into the many- 
tracked super-modern station. 

And some trains are still running, and 
they all stop here. It takes two big black- 
boards just to list the trains in and out 
in one day. The very names on the board 
are fascinating, especially if you’ve been 
there—Miami, Chicago, New York, New 
Orleans, Asheville, Atlanta, Fort Worth, 
Washington, Buffalo, Norfolk, Grand 
Rapids. . . . This isn’t New York, still 
less Chicago; but it seems as if you could 
go to about all the places you can afford, 
and some you can’t, right from your own 
nothin’-to-it station. 


OT A THING HERE, eh? Ever 

go upstairs and look around? The 
station itself is a work of art. There is 
not another in the United States like it. 
You don’t have many buildings in your 
city that cost more or (aesthetically) are 
worth more. People stop over on trans- 
continental journeys just to climb the 
stairs and walk through the immense con- 
course and out-of-doors to look up at 
the thing, standing in the midst of the 
old-fashioned city like something out of 
a dream of tomorrow. And around the 
walls, inside, is the whole history of your 
city in mosaic murals. People cross the 
ocean to look at mosaics not half so good 
as yours. Nothing at the Union Station? 
Art is down here. 
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Why, there’s a whole city down here. 
You can eat a good meal here, and what 
a rarity that is in stations nowadays! 
You can take a shower, listen to music, 
see a movie, have your clothes pressed 
while you wait, get information and ad- 
vice about almost anything in your city. 
Just keeping the place going is a job for 
a small army. 

Nothing at the Union Station? Noth- 
ing but trains and people. But trains 
are among the most interesting non-living 
things on earth, and people are the most 
interesting living things in the world. 
Here they come and there they go—hun- 
dreds of them in an hour. These must 
be the people we mention in our prayer 
for ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men,” for 
that’s what they are. Men with more 
golf clubs than other baggage headed for 
the little outdoors in some other city. 
Westerners with extravagant hats and 
boots, headed for the really great out- 
doors. Mothers with too many children, 
nuns in quiet pairs, lost from their bag- 
bage. College students. ... Negroes from 
the far South, some a little awed, some 
brash, in the first public place they have 
ever seen where they can sit on any seat 
they please. 


OT A THING at Union Station? 

There are hopes here. There’s a 
boy from the country coming to the big 
city for the job he hopes will lead to 
fortune. Here’s a girl off the same train, 
headed for the university, with hopes not 
entirely academic. Happiness and hang- 
overs are here side by side. There’s a 
bedraggled little procession of men with 
trick hats, sleepy from a week’s conven- 
tioning; beyond them are a couple of car- 
loads of newsboys back from their first 
trip to Washington; and all over the sta- 
tion (it seems) is a flock of grade-school- 


ers here for a day at the cinerama and 
the zoo. 

Heartaches too— a little party meeting 
a woman in black. Years ago she left 
this city in the company of her young 
husband. Now she comes back with only 
his casket for company. Heartaches and 
heart-throbs, the comedy, excitements and 
tragedies of a lifetime, they are all here 

. and you said there is nothing doing 
at the Union Station. Oh, yes, you have 
all of this in your great city, and much 
more; but it’s scattered over many a brick 
mile, and mostly behind discreet and 
decent walls. Down here at the station 
it’s all where you can look at it, and 
what you can’t see or hear you can guess 
at. 

You know, said the passenger to him- 
self, for by this time he was sitting in 
his train, I think our Lord would have 
spent some of his time at places like the 
Union Station. He did, as a matter of 
fact. He went where the crowds were. 
They wrung his heart, but he loved them. 
... I could almost imagine him—I wish 
I could see him there. 

You did see him! said the angel who 
sometimes rides the trains. He has been 
here, he is here this morning. He was 
that lost child, he was the young soldier 
handcuffed to an MP, he was the tired 
red-cap, he was the pale old man in the 
wheel chair, he was the boy whose suit- 
case had been stolen with all his clothes 
in it, he was the wild-eyed desperate 
woman they were taking to some hospital, 
he was the bewildered grandchild of 
slaves. 

And I just sat there and looked, the 
passenger whispered in his mind. I didn’t 
see him... I didn’t hear... . “Inasmuch 
as ye did it not—”’ 

Wait! said the passenger. I will go 
back. But the train was already moving. 
* * x 
MORE PEOPLE are troubled by what 

is plain in Scripture than by what is 
obscure.—Roy L. SMITH. 
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MERGER OF FOUR 
CHURCHES PREDICTED 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—Eventual mer- 
ger of four fundamentalist church bodies 
was foreseen at the 26th General Assem- 
bly of the Orthodox Presbyterian Church. 

In addition to the Orthodox Presby- 
terian, they are Christian Reformed 
Church, with 228,221 members in 529 
churches; Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in North America (General Synod), 
1,200 members in 11 churches; and the 
Bible Presbyterian Church, Inc., 5,600 
members (number of churches not dis- 
closed). 

The Orthodox Presbyterians now num- 
ber 10,233, a gain of 618 over the last 
year, in 98 churches and chapels. Fra- 
ternal delegates from the three bodies 
attended the Orthodox Presbyterian as- 
sembly at suburban Glenside. 

A joint committee of the OP Church 
and the Christian Reformed Church has 
been studying “ecumenical fellowship 
with ultimate merger in mind” since 
1956. 

Reporting as the fraternal delegate 
from the Christian Reformed group, 
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Nicholas Monsma of Patterson, N.J., ob- 
served that “while no spectacular prog- 
ress has been made by the committee, we 
can be optimistic regarding ultimate 
union.” 

“The fact that our origins and histor- 
ies are so different is an advantage,” he 
said. “We have no feuds to settle.” 

The Orthodox Presbyterians split 
from the Presbyterian Church, USA, in 
1936, and the Christian Reformed from 
the (Dutch) Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica in 1857. 

It was recalled that Christian Reformed 
ministers have been trained at Westmin- 
ster Seminary, Philadelphia, which, al- 
though independent, was founded by Or- 
thodox Presbyterians. 

Taking cognizance of merger talks be- 
tween the Reformed Presbyterian and 
the Bible Presbyterian Churches, the 
assembly authorized its ecumenical com- 
mittee to send a delegate to the 1960 RP 
synod at Darlington, Pa, on May 17. 
The delegate will “investigate avenues 
of fellowship and co-operation” and re- 
port to the 1960 OP assembly at Man- 
hattan Beach, Calif., on July 13. 

A report disclosed that giving to the 
denomination for all purposes last year 
totalled about $985,000, or $146 per 
communicant member, with some 20 per 
cent going for benevolences. 

(The Bible Presbyterian Church, Inc., 
with headquarters in Washington, II1., 
split two years ago from the Bible Pres- 
byterian Church of Collingswood, N.J., 
of which Carl McIntire is a leading fig- 
ure. He is president of the International 
Council of Christian Churches, an ultra- 
fundamentalist group.) 
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GOD’S STEADFAST LOVE 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 16, 1959 


The Book of Lamentations. Printed Text 3:22-26, 31-40 


So far as I am aware we have never 
before had a Sunday school lesson taken 
from the Book of Lamentations. It is, 
we may presume, one of the least read 
books in the Bible, yet here in chapter 3, 
included in our printed text, is one of 
the most beautiful and poignant passages 
in all of Scripture. 

According to a late Jewish tradition, 
accepted by Christian scholars until very 
recently, the author of Lamentations was 
Jeremiah, whence his undeserved title, 
“The Weeping Prophet.” Modern schol- 
ars are generally agreed, however, that 
the author must have been some other. 

The five chapters of the book are now 
believed to be five separate poems, each 
complete in itself, and not written by a 
single author. The five poems were put 
together in a single collection because 
they all revolve around a central theme, 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Baby- 
lonians, and all came to be used in the 
temple worship. Two of the poems, those 
found in chapter 2 and 4, are thought 
to have been written shortly after the 
destruction of the city; the others were 
written some time later. 

Chapter 3, on which we shall center 
our attention, is not a dirge, like chapters 
1, 2 and 4, but rather a personal lamen- 
tation, which may or may not have been 
associated with the fall of the city. We 
shall assume, however, that it was, and 
that the author somehow interprets his 
personal misfortunes in a way that will 
help him to understand the terrible ca- 
lamity which has fallen upon the city. 
If this be true the poem throws light 
upon God’s dealings with the individuals 
and with peoples. 

The meaning of this chapter can be 
much better grasped in the rsv transla- 
tion than in the KJv. The rsv also makes 
it clear as the KJv does not that we are 
dealing with a poem, each stanza con- 
sisting of three lines, and dealing for 
the most part with a single idea. 

The movement of thought is four-fold: 
Despair, hope, repentance, prayer. 


1. Despair, 3:1-20 

In the first stanza the writer introduces 
himself: 

“IT am the man who has seen affliction 
under the rod of his wrath: He has driven 
and brought me into darkness without 
any light; surely against me he turns his 
hand again and again the whole day 
long.” 

He hereby identifies himself with all men 
who have suffered since the dawn of 
human history. For him, however, this 
suffering came from the hand of God. 
We would be more likely to say that God 
has permitted us to suffer. But the Jews 
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ignored all secondary causes and attrib- 
uted both good and evil to the divine 
providence. As the author read his situ- 
ation it was absolutely hopeless—“dark- 
ness without any light.” And not only 
that, calamity had been piled upon calam- 
ity. “Surely against me he turns his 
hands again and again the whole day 
long.” This opening stanza really gives 
us the theme of the first part of the poem, 
which the subsequent stanzas only serve 
to elaborate. 

In verse 4 we have the first of a series 
of figures illustrating the miseries which 
the author has undergone. 

The second stanza (vss. 4-6) illus- 
trates the low estate to which he was 
brought. 

“He has made my flesh and my skin 

waste away and broken my bones; he has 
besieged and enveloped me with bitter- 
ness and tribulation; he has made me 
dwell in darkness like the dead of long 
ago.” 
The dead of long ago in the writer’s 
understanding were those who had been 
forgotten by God as well as by men; 
men who would never be able to return 
to the light of God’s favor. 

The third stanza emphasizes anew the 
hopelessness of his situation (vss. 7-9). 
“He has walled me about so that I can- 
not escape; (and in addition) has put 
heavy chains on me” His way blocked; 
his feet fettered. And then, as though 
to shut out every lingering remnant of 
hope, God will not hear him when he 
prays; he actually shuts his ears so that 
he may not hear. So it seemed to the 
afflicted one, and so it has continued to 
seem to many of the afflicted up unto the 
present day. Not only has God blocked 
his way with hewn stones, deliberately 
it might seem, put in his way, but he has 
turned every prospect of escape into a 
snare and a delusion. The figure in vs. 9 
expresses perplexity and dismay. 

Stanza 4 (vss. 10-12) sets forth the 
painfulness of his experience under the 
figures of a lion, a bear, a bowman who 
makes him the targets of his continued 
shafts. The next stanza adds _ social 
obloquy, often more difficult to bear 
than physical pain: “I have become the 
laughing stock of all peoples, the burden 
of their songs all day long.” The follow- 
ing stanza pictures him as he comes to 
the end of his resources: 

“He has made my teeth grind on gravel, 
and made me cower in ashes; my soul 
bereft of peace, I have forgotten what 
happiness is. So I say, ‘Gone is my glory, 
and my expectation from the Lord.’” 
Courage gone, peace departed, hope 
abandoned. Yet oddly enough only now 
is it possible for him to regain courage, 
peace and hope. Odd it may be, and yet 


it is often so in life today. There is little 
hope for the victim of alcoholism, we are 
told, till he recognizes that he has come 
to the end of his own resources. Then 
when he has abandoned hope, now hope 
may arise, if he will now put his trust 
entirely in God. And this seems to have 
been the experience of the writer. 


Il. Hope, 3:21-39 

“Remembering mine affliction and my 

misery, the wormwood and the gall, My 
soul hath them still in remembrance and 
is humbled in me. This I recall to my 
mind, therefore have I hope.” 
The Kjv here seems to bring out the con- 
trast even more vividly than the rsv. Men 
live in hope, and without hope they die, 
first in their own souls, and then in their 
body as well. The poet’s hope does not 
arise from any improvement in his out- 
ward condition, or from any change in 
the human situation. It comes from turn- 
ing away from self unto God, and from 
trusting in God’s mercy and in God’s 
faithfulness to faithless man. It is not 
without significance perhaps that in vss. 
1-20 the Lord’s name is mentioned only 
once. He seems distant, almost imper- 
sonal, in the sufferer’s mind. But now 
it is quite different. It is no distant, 
impersonal God in whom the afflicted 
man puts his trust, but a God whom he 
has come to know in his personal ex- 
perience. 

“The steadfast love of the Lord never 

ceases, 
his mercies never come to an end; 
They are new every morning: 
great is thy faithfulness. 
‘The Lord is my portion,’ says my soul, 
‘therefore I will hope in him.’ ” 
Is this the same man who has described 
his situation in vss. 1-20; undoubtedly, 
and as we have seen that there is no in- 
dication that his outward situation has 
changed. His sufferings have thrown 
him back upon God. And now he speaks 
of the divine goodness, the mercies of 
God which are new every morning. To 
the rationalist it might seem incredible— 
even at best, nothing but delusion. But 
many a sufferer has found it otherwise. 
And in their trust they find new strength, 
new courage, and new peace. 

“The Lord is good to those who wait 
for him... .” The verb here is to wait 
eagerly, to crave, rather than simply to 
wait, as though there is nothing more to 
do; as the following clause makes more 
clear, ‘‘to the soul that seeks him.” The 
context here makes it clear that the ref- 
erence is to the soul that seeks him even 
in the midst of pain. 

“Tt is good that one should wait quietly 
for the salvation of the Lord.” The sal- 
vation that is referred to here is primarily 
physical salvation, deliverance from ad- 
versity. The salvation may come in this 
life; it may not come until the next life, 
but it will come, if we are putting our 
trust in the Lord and it is good that we 
should learn quietly to wait. 

“Tt is good for a man that he bear the 
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yoke in his youth.” The yoke to which 
the poet refers is the yoke of discipline, 
the discipline of effort when one prefers 
ease, the discipline of disappointment 
when things do not turn out as one had 
hoped ; the discipline of punishment when 
one has done wrong; the discipline of 
suffering, that no one can ultimately es- 
cape in life. Out of such discipline char- 
acter is born, and strength, true manhood 
and womanhood. It is good for one to 
learn to bear the yoke when he is young, 
that later he may bear the greater burdens 
of maturity. And so the writer has begun 
to learn that there is value in disappoint- 
ment and sorrow and suffering; it may 
not be good in itself, but at least it may 
work for good, for one’s moral good. 
Suffering may ennoble, it may degrade; 
it may strengthen, it may weaken. If 
ome has learned to bear the yoke, it will 
be the former rather than the latter. 

Since this is so the sufferer is exhorted, 
actually he is exhorting himself, to en- 
dure without complaint: 

“Let him sit alone in silence when he 

has laid it on him; 
Let him put his mouth in the dust— 
there may yet be hope; 


Let him give his cheek to the smiter, 
and be filled with insults.” (28-30) 


He can endure because he is convinced 
that “the Lord will not cast off forever, 
but though he cause grief he will have 
compassion according to the abundance 
of his steadfast love” (31-32). If God 
does not exist, or if he is not a God of 
love, of course, the sufferer is only sooth- 
ing himself with false hopes, but once 
one has come to know the steadfast love 
of God he can have no doubt, and con- 
fidence in his final deliverance will sus- 
tain him. A third conviction also upholds 
him—the certainty that God does not 
willingly afflict or grieve the children of 
men. If this be so then God must have 
a purpose in permitting human suffering. 
Perhaps that is what we need to know— 
not what the purpose is, but simply that 
there is a purpose 

The sufferer is also sure that God does 
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not approve of the human cruelty that 
causes so much of man’s suffering. In 
the stanza given in vss. 34-36 three spe- 
cies of wrongdoing on the part of the vic- 
torious oppressor are condemned: (1) 
cruelty to prisoners; (2) perversion of 
justice (“in the presence of the Most 
High” means before a court claiming to 
give justice in God’s name); and (3) 
defrauding a man of his rights. 

In the following stanza the author 
acknowledges for the first time that his 
suffering and that of his fellows is due 
ultimately to his own sin: “Why should 
a living man [a man whose life has been 
spared] complain . . . about the punish- 
ment of his sin?” In the light of this 
admission the preceding statement that 
the Lord has ordained what has come to 
pass does not necessarily mean anything 
more than that God has ordained that 
human sin brings its consequences, and 
God permits it so to be, not willingly 
(vs. 33) but for man’s ultimate good. 
The writer was long in acknowledging 
that he himself (and his people) had 
been at fault, and therefore must bear 
the blame for what had followed. We can 
well understand how that was so, for so 
often we never accept our share of the 
blame. If we would only acknowledge 
our wrong, the way of divine forgiveness, 
and of human reconciliation might be- 
come more clear. Something of this sort 
may have been in the poet’s mind, for in 
the third movement of his poem this is 
the thought. 


lll. Repentance, 3:40-54 


“Let us test and examine our ways, and 
return to the Lord! 

Let us lift up our hearts and hands to 
yod in heaven: 

We have transgressed and rebelled and 
thou hast not forgiven.” 


In this last line of the stanza we have 
the writer’s full and complete confession 
of sin—his own sin and that of his 
people, the real cause of their present 
misery. The fact that God has not for- 
given is apparent from the fact that the 
nation has found no way out of its abject 
suffering. The nation’s calamity, the 
writer’s own sorrow, is described more 
fully in vss. 43-54. But the purpose of 
returning to this recital of their griefs 
is only to reinforce the exhortation of 
40-41: “Let us test and examine 
our ways’’—it is all of their ways that 
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he has in mind—political, social, eco- 
nomic, moral and religious. In whatever 
way we find ourselves deficient, in that 
way let us return to the Lord. “Let us 
lift our hearts and hands to God in heav- 
en.” It is so easy to lift one’s hands in 
the gesture of prayer, to go through the 
form of prayer, to repeat the familiar 
phrases of the Lord’s petition, “Forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” 
without really meaning what we say. 
To lift one’s heart with his hand is to 
pray sincerely. And so we come to the 
poet’s prayer. 


IV. Prayer, 3:55-66 
Looking back upon his past experi- 
ences the author had recalled his feeling 
of despair: “Thou hast wrapped thyself 
with a cloud so that no prayer can pass 
through.” (3:44). So it sometimes seems 
to us all. But that was before the writer 
had acknowledged his sin, and resolved 
to return to the Lord. Now it is quite 
different. As the poet describes his later 
experience he cries: 
“TI called on thy name, O Lord from the 
depths of the pit, 
Thou didst hear my plea, ‘Do not close 
thine ears to my cry for help!’ 


Thou didst come near when I called on 
thee, 


Thou didst say, ‘Do not fear.’ (vss. 55- 
57) 

There was no immediate deliverance ap- 
parently, but he suddenly found himself 
no longer afraid—no longer afraid, be- 
cause he was sure of God’s living pres- 
ence, and of his deliverance in God’s own 
good time. “Be not afraid,” those were 
the words so often on Jesus’ lips. But 
not because no evil would befall his dis- 
ciples. “Do not fear those who kill the 
body but cannot kill the soul,” he said 
to his disciples; “rather fear him who 
can destroy both soul and body in hell” 
(Mt. 10:28). We are not surprised then 
to find that the disciples, threatened by 
the Sanhedrin, prayed not for immunity 
from harm, but rather that their courage 
might not fail (Acts 4:29). Prayer is 
the great source of courage, not because 
of its psychological value, though un- 
doubtedly there is psychological effect, 
but because the one who confesses his sin 
and prays sincerely to God is met by 
One whose nature has now been fully 
revealed in Jesus Christ, who says as the 
Master of old: “It is I; have no fear.” 
(Mt. 14:27) 


It is unfortunate that one who had 
entered so deeply into the nature and 
value of prayer did not have more of the 
Master’s spirit. The poet’s prayer for 
help in his hour of deepest need is fol- 
lowed by a prayer for vengeance on his 
enemies (vss. 58-66). For him there was 
excuse. We have learned better, for we 
have before us, as he did not, our Lord’s 
own prayer, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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PRAYERS OF THE CAPTIVES 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 23, 1959 


Daniel 1—6, 9. Printed 9:4-10, 17-19 


The ninth chapter of the Book of Dan- 
iel contains not only the prayer from 
which our printed lesson is taken but also 
the answer to the prayer, a vision in 
which the angel Gabriel gives his famous 
prophecy regarding the seventy weeks, 
about which there has been as much con- 
jecture probably as any other passage 
in the Bible. 

To understand the prayer and its an- 
swer we need to look for a moment at 
the background and purpose of the Book 
of Daniel. In the judgment of the best 
modern scholars the book was written 
under the name of Daniel about 168 B.C. 
to support the faith of the Jews under 
the dreadful persecutions then raging 
under the Syrian king, Antiochus Epiph- 
anes. 

The final captivity of the Jewish na- 
tion was carried out in 586 under Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon. In 539 
B.C., less than half a century later, Baby- 
lon was captured by Cyrus, king of Per- 
sia, which then replaced Babylon as the 
dominant world power. 

The Persian empire lasted from 538 to 
333 B.C. when its last king was con- 
quered by Alexander the Great. This 
great warrior died eleven years later, and 
after a period of confusion his extensive 
empire was divided among his four lead- 
ing generals. One of these, Seleucus, ob- 
tained the Babylonian and Syrian por- 
tions of Alexander’s empire and set up 
his capital at Antioch. Another, Ptolemy, 
became the ruler of Egypt. Palestine was 
attached first to one and then to the other 
of these two kingdoms, but finally fell 
into the hands of Syria. The eighth of 
these Syrian (Seleucian) kings, Antiochus 
Epiphanes (176-164 B.C.), was a ty- 
rant who determined that he would 
destroy the distinctive religion and cul- 
ture of the Jews that they might be fully 
assimilated into the rest of his kingdom 
and participate in the Greek culture 
which prevailed among all its other in- 
habitants. All practices of the Jewish re- 
ligion were prohibited under the pain of 
death; the temple was transformed into 
a pagan shrine; books of the law were 
destroyed; and women who had their 
children circumcised were put to death. 
Many of the Jews conformed to the edicts 
of Antiochus, but many others suffered 
martyrdom. Finally, a revolt broke out 
under the leadership of a priest named 
Matthias and his five sons (the Mac- 
cabees), and after a long and bitter 
struggle the Jewish nation recovered its 
independency. 

It is now generally agreed that the 
book of Daniel was written in the early 
stages of this crucial struggle to encour- 
age the Jews to retain their faith at 
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whatever cost, to encourage those who 
had to choose between idolatry and death 
to prefer unhesitatingly the latter. It is 
a historical romance, modern scholars 
affirm, rather than pure history. As a 
modern Jewish scholar has written: 

“The author had to write carefully lest 
he be arrested or imprisoned or even put 
to death. Therefore he used dreams and 
symbolic visions to convey his message 
about the downfall of tyrants and the com- 
ing of a better age of justice. He wrote 
as if he meant Babylonia and her king, 
but he really intended Antiochus and his 
Syrian kingdom. His book was read in 
secret gatherings among the persecuted 
Israelites and from Daniel’s loyalty they 
drew fortitude and courage.” (Mortimer 
H. Cohen in Pathways Through the Bible.) 

In the first six chapters of the book 
we have a series of stories admirably 
adapted to this worthy purpose—the story 
of Daniel who refused to defile himself 
by breaking the Jewish dietary laws, yet 
rose to a position of eminence in the king- 
dom, and whom God protected even when 
he was thrown in the lions’ den; the story 
of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
who emerged unscathed from the fiery 
furnace, and others. In the last six chap- 
ters we have a series of visions in which 
Daniel looks into the future and foretells 
the ultimate victory of God’s Kingdom 
over the oppressing world powers. 


The Situation 


The unknown author of the Book of 
Daniel had puzzled, it may be, over the 
prediction of Jeremiah that after seventy 
vears the Jews would be permitted to 
return from captivity because God had 
planned good for them and not evil, in 
order that they might have a future and 
a hope (Jer. 29:10-11). 

“The writer of Daniel saw, nearly four 
centuries later, that after all only a mere 
handful of the exiles . . . had returned 
from exile; that the years which followed 
had been cramped, dismal and distressful; 
that the splendid hopes of the Messianic 
kingdom . . . had never yet been fulfilled, 
and... never showed fewer signs of ful- 
fillment than in the midst of the persecut- 
ing furies of Antiochus.” (Farrar) 

What then was the explanation? What 
was God’s plan for the welfare of his 
people? Finally the truth broke in upon 
his soul, which he sets before us in the 
chapter which we are studying. 

The author puts himself back in the 
place of Daniel, who lived at a time 
when it seemed for a moment as though 
Jeremiah’s prediction was to be literally 
fulfilled. 

It was in the first year of Darius— 
one year, therefore, after the fall of Baby- 
lon, at a time when the seventy years of 
desolation prophesied by Jeremiah (25:- 
11) were drawing to their close. Read- 


ing the sacred books of his people, he 
came upon Jeremiah’s prophecy, and 
realized that the time apparently was at 
hand. But as yet there was no sign that 
God would act. . 


Confession 

“Then I turned my face to the Lord 
God, seeking him by prayer and suppli- 
cation with fasting and sackcloth and 
ashes.”’ Sackcloth and ashes was the tra- 
ditional sign of mourning. Fasting, par- 
tial or total abstinence from food, was 
a means of spiritual discipline, intended 
to free the penitent from attachment to 
the world, and to enable him to center his 
thoughts solely upon God. As Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy aptly comments: 

“This is a judgment on our tendency to 
approach God easily and carelessly. Much 
of our praying is no more than vaguely 
wishing God would do something for us. 
Prayer has its disciplines and the more 
serious our need the more agonizing must 
be our prayer. Our Lord prayed in such 
a manner that the sweat fell from his face 
like drops of blood (Lk. 22:44). It takes 
great endeavor to break through our 
veneer of hypocrisy and egotism. The 
saints did not obtain their joy without 
paying a price. They learned how to con- 
centrate spiritually and to open their 
hearts to the spirit of God. Daniel was 
praying for a knowledge that would help 
him serve his people. He had lost himself 
in his desire to speak some word of hope 
to the persecuted ones of his time. Until 
we can see beyond our own situation it is 
not possible for God to fulfill our desires.” 
(Interpreter’s Bible) 

But there is something more to be 
noted. “I prayed to the Lord my God 
and made confessions. .. .” 

Daniel is praying for the deliverance 
of his people—the fulfillment of God’s 
promise set forth in his Holy Word. A 
statesman of our own day, or even a 
minister of the Word, under such circum- 
stances, might well castigate the evils of 
the opposing powers (the Babylonians, 
the Persians, the Syrians, the Russians). 
Daniel, on the other hand, confesses the 
sins of his own people. “I made confes- 
sion, saying, ‘O Lord, the great and 
terrible God. ...’”’ Terrible in that he 
punishes sin, the sin of the Jews, as well 
as of their enemies, of democracies like 
our own, as well as tyrannies, like that 
of Red China. A God on the other hand 
who does not go back on his Word, on 
his Covenant promise, who goes far be- 
yond his covenant in maintaining an atti- 
tude of loving kindness toward those who 
truly love him. 

“We have sinned and done wrong and 
acted wickedly,” continues Daniel, piling 
phrase upon phrase. He is confessing his 
own sins and the sins of his people, as 
we need to confess ours. How can we 
expect to understand God’s working in 
history, his dealings with our own nation, 
with our own section of the nation, so 
long as we see the world situation only 
in black and white—keenly aware of the 
shortcomings of others, blind to our own 
sinfulness and wrong doing. 

“We have not listened to thy servants 
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the prophets,” continued Daniel, “the 
prophets who spoke in thy name to our 
kings, our princes, and our fathers, and 
to all the people of the land.” The 
prophets of that day spared no one, high 
or low, they were expected to bring God’s 
Word to bear upon the total life of the 
nation, and so they are today, though 
there are those who think they should 
speak only of those evils which are rec- 
ognized as such by the influential mem- 
bers of their congregation. But at no 
time have God’s people, and even less the 
people as a whole, and/or their rulers, 
been willing long to listen to a prophet 
who brings unwelcome truth. Only when 
men’s selfish ways bring their inevitable 
fruit do men belatedly recognize that it 
was because they had rejected God’s 
way, and too often, not even then. 

But to Daniel at least it had become 
clear. “To us, O Lord, belongs confu- 
sion of face (loss of face, frustration, 
defeat), to our kings, to our princes, and 
to our fathers, because we have sinned 
against thee.” 

Since it is Israel’s sin which has brought 
the divine judgment their only hope is in 
divine mercy (vss. 9-10): “To the Lord 
our God belong mercy and forgiveness. 
...” (9-10). To the penitent it appears 
that “under the whole heaven there has 
not been done the like of what has been 
done against Jerusalem.” This is of 
course an exaggeration, but a pardonable 
one. Jerusalem had suffered terribly un- 
der the Babylonians, and now again as 
the Book of Daniel is written, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. But atrocities 
equally as great had befallen other peo- 
ples. And they were small compared to 
the far greater evils which man is able 
and willing under provocation to inflict 
upon his fellow man today. “All this 
calamity has come upon us,” says Daniel, 
“vet we have not entreated the favor of 
the Lord our God, turning from our 
iniquities and giving heed to thy truth.” 
No doubt the people had entreated the 
favor of God, we all do that, if the need 
is sufficiently great, as though prayer were 
nothing more than petitions for aid. 
Daniel realizes that such prayers alone 
are worthless in God’s sight. What is 


demanded is that we turn from our in- 
iquities and give heed to divine truth. 
And that we so seldom are willing to do, 
rarely as individuals, far more rarely as 
a people, for as a people we can seldom 
acknowledge that we are wrong. 


Supplication 


Realizing that the people as a whole 
have not repented of their evil doing or 
yet proved their readiness to turn unto 
the Lord, still Daniel dares to pray to 
God for his people, as we also do. His 
supplication centers on the needs of Jeru- 
salem the Holy City. “O Lord, according 
to all thy righteous acts, let thy anger 
... turn away from thy city, Jerusalem.” 
Daniel knew that God had acted in his- 
tory, and would continue to do so. His 
prayer was that he would act again— 
now. ‘For thy own sake, O Lord, cause 
thy face to shine upon thy sanctuary” 
(17). Daniel rightly held that God’s 
cause was wrapped up in the fate of 
Jerusalem. Can we say the same thing 
about our own nation? Is Christianity 
indissolubly tied to the fortunes of the 
Western democracies? “We do not pre- 
sent our supplications before thee on the 
ground of our righteousness, but on the 
ground of thy great mercy” (19). Can 
we present the case for our own nation on 
any other grounds? As a people we are 
inclined to be self-righteous. “We thank 
thee, O God, that we are not as other 
peoples.” But can we really expect God 
to hear us until we sincerely acknowledge 
that there is much in our national life 
of which God cannot approve? In vs. 19 
the prayer reaches to its climax: “O 
Lord, forgive; O Lord, give heed and act; 
delay not, for thy own sake, O My God.” 


The Answer, 9:20-27 


The answer came swiftly, brought by 
the angel Gabriel, who appeared before 
Daniel in human form. The answer in 
brief is found in vs. 24. It would not be 
seventy years, as had been supposed on 
the basis of Jeremiah’s prophecy but 
seventy weeks of years, seven times 70, 
that is 490 years before Israel’s iniquity 
was pardoned and the promised deliver- 
ance effected. In this case Israel’s deliv- 
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erance was still in the future. The per- 
secution under Antiochus Epiphanes 
could be endured because they would 
soon come to an end. 

In vss. 25-27 Gabriel divides the 70 
weeks of years which are to elapse before 
Israel’s deliverance into three sub-periods 
of seven weeks (approximately 49 years), 
62 weeks (approximately 434 years) and 
the last week of approximately seven 
years. From the early days of the church 
until now there have been many attempt- 
ed explanations of these seventy weeks, 
and of the exact historical events to which 
they point. Full agreement has been 
lacking, because, however the weeks of 
years are explained, they do not fit in 
exactly with any historical events with 
which historians are acquainted. The 
difficulty is probably due to the fact that 
the Jews of this period did not have 
exact chronological information, and 
were accustomed to speak in round num- 
bers. Modern scholars are generally 
agreed that the seventy weeks are in- 
tended to cover the period from the fall 
of Jerusalem down to the period of the 
persecutions under Antiochus when the 
Book of Daniel was written. 

At the end of the first seven week 
year (after 49 years) Jerusalem was to 
be restored, and there should be “an 
anointed one, a prince” (RSv-vs. 25). 
This anointed one, or prince, is probably 
Cyrus, King of Persia, called the Lord’s 
Anointed in Isa. 45:1, who permitted the 
Jews to return to Jerusalem fifty years 
after the final captivity. 

After the restoration of the Temple 
sixty two weeks (approximately 434 
years) are to elapse during which Jeru- 
salem will function as a normal city 
“but in a troubled time” (an allusion to 
the subject and sometimes oppressed con- 
dition of Jerusalem from 538 B.C. to 171 
B.C.). At the end of this period Jeru- 
salem’s difficulties would really mount. 
The events referred to are probably the 
murder of the High Priest Onias III, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
armies of Antiochus (vs. 26). And so 
we come to the final week (approximately 
seven years). For half of this week (ap- 
proximately 34% years) the sacrifices of 
the temple will be discontinued, and then 
the sudden end, God’s judgment on An- 
tiochus. 

The details of this prophecy may have 
little meaning for us at the present time. 
But we too are living in troublous time, 
and it may be that still worse lies ahead. 
The writer of the Book of Daniel set 
before the people of his day the need of 
prayer for the nation (including the con- 
fession of their own sins, rather than 
those of other folk), assuring them that 
God remained the Lord of history, and 
that there was a divinely set limit to 
what might seem the most unendurable 
evil. It may well be that this is a lesson 


that we need too. 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Schedule for September publication by 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia: 

If I Believe, Donald J. Campbell, 
$2.50. 

God Is Inescapable, David Wesley 
Soper, $2.50. 

The Letters to the Galatians and Ephe- 
sians. The Letters to the Philippians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians, William 
Barclay, $2.50 each. 

You Shall Be My People (Pentateuch), 
Edwin M. Good, $1.50. Westminster 
Guides to the Bibles Series. 

Also: Jesus and God’s New People 
(The Four Gospels) , Howard Clark Kee, 
$1.50. 





* * * 


A “Refugee Book Award” is being 
offered by the United States Committee 
for Refugees and Doubleday & Company, 
New York publishers. During the cur- 
rent World Refugee Year an award is 
being offered for a book-length work of 
fiction or non-fiction in which the per- 
sonalized experiences of a refugee are 
described. First prize will be equal to 
$500, second prize will be a $100 Double- 
day library, and third prize will be a 
$50 library. 

Closing date for the contest is Dec. 31, 
1959, by which time at least a book out- 
line with three completed chapters should 
be submitted to the U. S. Committee for 
Refugees, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


* * * 


The books of E. Stanley Jones are now 
estimated to have been sold to the extent 
of 2,400,000 copies in this country and 
665,000 in other countries. Recent paper- 
back reprints bring the total to 3,120,000 
copies. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Story of Our Civilization. Philip 
Lee Ralph. E. P. Dutton & Co.. N. Y. $1.45, 
paper. 

History of the Jews. Paul Goodman. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. $1.35, paper. 

How to Get into College. Frank H. 
Bowles. E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. $1.10, 
paper. 

Berkeley Version of the Bible. Zonder- 
van Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
$7.95. 

Your Life Ideas. Salvatore L. Centofanti. 
Vantage Press, N. Y. $3.50. 

A World Without Jews. Karl Marx. 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philosoph- 
ical Library, N. Y. $2.75. 

American Heritage. June 1959. Ameri- 
can Heritage Publishing Co., N. Y. $2.95. 

The Song Goes On. Claribel F. Dick. 
Judson Press, Philadelphia. $3. 

Wisdom of the Counsellor. Johannes 
Theophilus. Meidoornlaan 19, Rotterdam. 

Sing to the Lord. Hymns and resources. 
Christian Education Press, Philadelphia. 
No price listed. 

Two Thousand Tongues to Go. Ethel E. 
Wallis and Mary A. Bennett. Harper & 
Bros., N. Y. $3.95. 

Bees in Amber. John Oxenham. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. $2. 
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rich mines, nor great factories, but the youth of the country. 


The greatest need of the United States today is moral character and spiritual 
integrity, which are the natural fruitage of Christian education. 


Gifts and bequests to Presbyterian educational institutions will enable these insti- 
tutions to provide better education for our young people and thus serve our Church 


and our nation more effectively. 


STRENGTHEN AMERICA BY PROVIDING QUALITY PRESBYTERIAN COL- 


LEGES AND SEMINARIES. 


SENIOR COLLEGES 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 
Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkansas 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas Foe 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 
Centre College, Danville, Kentucky 
Consolidated Presbyterian College of North 
Carolina, Laurinburg, N.C. : 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, 
North Carolina 
Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, North 
Carolina : 
Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina | 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia 
Florida Presbyterian College (Temporary Office: 
17 South Main Street, Orlando, Florida) 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia 
King College, Bristol, Tennessee 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia 
Montreat College, Montreat, North Carolina 
Presbyterian College, Clinton, South Carolina 


Queens College, Charlotte, North Carolina 
Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Tennessee 
Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Lees Junior College, Jackson, Kentucky : 
Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, North Carolina 
School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, Missouri 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas 


SEMINARIES 


Presbyterian School of Christian Education 
(General Assembly’s Training School for 
Lay Workers), Richmond, Virginia 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Austin, Texas 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, 
Georgia 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia 


Proper Legal Name 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 
Arkansas College 

Austin College 

Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 
Centre College of Kentucky 


Flora Macdonald College 


Peace College, Inc. 
Presbyterian Junior College for Men, Inc. 


Trustees of Davidson College 
Davis and Elkins College 


Hampden-Sydney College 


Trustees of King College, a Tennessee Corp. 

Mary Baldwin College, Incorporated 

Montreat College, Inc. 

Board of Trustees of Presbyterian College at 
Clinton, South Carolina 

Queens College, Incorporated, North Carolina 

Southwestern at Memphis 

Stillman College 

Board of Trustees of Westminster College, 
Fulton, Missouri 


Lees Junior College 

Lees-McRae College, Incorporated 
The School of the Ozarks 
Schreiner Institute 


Presbyterian School of Christian Education 
(Presbyterian Church, US) 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Columbia Theological Seminary 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 


Incorporated in Kentucky | we 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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KEEP IT BRIGHT 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 
Samuel N. Cramer, from Knoxville 
. to the Macedonia church, Candor, 
N. C, 
Richard S. Frazer, from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to the Pawley’s Island, S. C., 
church. 

Curtis F. Crowther, Jr., will become 
pastor of the Spring Valley church, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Oct. 1. 

P. Dean Boyer, from Saltville, Va., to 
Maxwelton, W. Va. 

A. Arnott Ward, from Rockford, Texas, 
to associate pastor of the First church, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

M. L. Baker, from Lawton, Okla., to the 
First church, Waskom, Texas. 

G. Taft Lyon, Jr., from Houston, Texas 
to the Junction, Texas, church. 

L. C. Hernandez, from Houston, Texas, 
to 509 W. Ireland St., Beeville, Texas, 
Ebenezer church. 

T. A. Freeman, formerly of Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., has become executive secre- 
tary of Abingdon Presbytery, 348 Euclid 
Ave., Bristol, Va. 

John H. Butterworth, 3d, from Trenton, 
Tenn., to the First church, Searcy, Ark. 

Lester M. Jamee, from Ashdown, Ark., 
to Box 64, Shawmut, Ala. 

James C. Herring, from Fredericks- 
burg, Texas, to 323 E. Maverick St., Crys- 
tal City, Texas. 

G. Barrett Gilmer, Jr., from Rural Re- 
treat, Va., to the First church, Kingsport, 
Tenn., where he is the chapel pastor. 

Roy W. Furkin, from California, Mo., 
to Auxvasse, Mo., where he serves a group 
of churches. 

Ridley G. Smith, Jr., from Marietta, Ga., 








to the Calvary church, Box 277, Smyrna, 
Ga. 

French B. O’Shields, Jr., Abbeville, S. 
C., will become pastor of the Covenant 


church, Augusta, Ga. Sept. 1. 

Joseph E. Scruggs, from Barnwell, 
S. C., to the Andrews, S. C., church. 

James F. Lundquist, Alexandria, 
will become pastor of Trinity 
(a merger of the Herndon and 
churches), Herndon, Va., Sept. 1. 

B. H. Wiggins, honorably retired, from 
Booneville, Miss., to 509 Big Tree Rd., S. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

J. Campbell Jefferies, from Dechard, 
Tenn., to 6154 Terry Parker Dr., S., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where he is serving the 
Inner City Parish. 

Francis M. Womack, Jr., from Travel- 
er’s Rest, S. C., to the Cape Fear church, 
101 Newkirk Ave., Wilmington, N. C. 

Herbert H. Watson, from Webster 
Groves, Mo., August 1, to Rt. 2, Conway 
Rd., Chesterfield, Mo., where he is serv- 
ing as an evangelist in the Bonhomme 
area. 


Va., 
church, 
Floris 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

Herschel Allen, Jr., from Elgin, IIl., to 
associate minister of the First church, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Robert E. Reid, who was erroneously 
listed here (July 15) as moving from 
Adamsville, Pa., to a New York address, 
has accepted a call to the Plumsted 
church, 8 Front St., New Egypt, N. J. 

Robert T. Jones, from Greensburg, Pa., 
to 625 Shady Nook Dr., Claremont, Fla. 

Warren J. Frahm, from Morning Sun, 
Iowa, to 1145 Hammond Ave., Waterloo, 
lowa. 

William O. Harless, from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to Box 187, Jefferson, Iowa. 
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Stanley B. Hopper, from Rossville, Ind., 
to 1508 L St., Bedford, Ind., where he 
serves the First church. 

John Oldman, Wilmington, Del., to 309 
E. Avenue B, Jerome, Idaho. 

William T. Ward, Jr., from Valley 
Stream, N. Y., to the First church, Delhi, 
MN. ¥. 

Albert T. Stoddard, Jr., Ft. 
N. Y., to Salem, N. Y. 

James S. Stewart, from Newport Beach, 
Calif., to the Hitchcock church, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

William B. McCullough, from the River- 
dale Church, N. Y., to the Van Nest 
church, New York City. 

William G. Kuhen, from Lansing, Mich., 
to the University church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

William S. Eaton, from Ithaca, N. Y., 
to Freedom Plains, N. Y. 

Leon S. DeSmidt, from Granville, N. Y., 
to Catskill, N. Y. 

Charles E. Cozadd, from Ambler, Pa., 
to the Bethel-Lake Huntington, N. Y. 
churches. 

David D. Cockroft, from Ridgewood, 
N. J., to the University Heights church, 
New York City. 

Andrew E. Newcomer, Jr., Bloomfield, 
N. J., has been elected Central Area sec- 
retary of evangelism. Effective next 
month his office address will be 1138 N. 
Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Robert R. Bieber, formerly of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been installed as pastor 
of the Third church, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Winburn T. (Fujiko Yamanaka) 
Thomas, 53, died in Chicago July 2 after 
a long illness. With her husband, she 
served as a missionary in Asia from 1932 
to 1958. 

James J. Morley died in Oneida, N. Y., 
June 29. 

D. Talmadge Murray died in Albany, 
N. Y., June 19. 

Harry Burton Boyd, 77, pastor of the 
Garden Crest church, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
died July 11 from complications following 
apparently successful surgery. Dr. Boyd 
was for long the pastor of the First 
church, Indiana, Pa. 

Dennis McCall Brown, 40, university 
pastor, McComb, IIl., and formerly of the 
U. S. Church, died after a brief illness 
June 14. 

Mrs. William A. (Elizabeth March) 
Freidinger, R.N., 74, missionary to Syria 
and Lebanon for almost 42 years, until 
retirement in 1953, died in Louisville, 
Ky., July 9. Her husband died in 1954. 

E. A. Dillard, 60, former Presbyterian, 
U. S., died July 12 in Boone, N. C. Going 
into the Bible Presbyterian Church in 
1939, he had operated a home for alco- 
holics in recent years. 


BLOOMFIELD SEMINARY 

Frederick Schweitzer, now president 
of Bloomfield Theological Seminary, will 
become president-emeritus August 31. 
Lester H. Clee, Princeton, N. J., pastor- 
emeritus of the Second church, Newark, 
N. J., will become acting president of 
the Seminary at that time. 


RADIO AND TV 

John Groller, who has been secretary 
for religious broadcasting for the U. P. 
USA Board of National Missions since 
1951, has been named associate director 
of the Department of Radio and Televi- 
sion of the denomination. The department 
is now related to the Board of National 
Missions. Mr. Groller will have responsi- 
bility for the program in the western half 
of the country. 


ENGAGEMENT 
The engagement of Jonathan Edwards, 


Henry, 


Franklin, W. Va., pastor, and Lucy Mary 
Woodworth, Pittsburgh, Pa. has been 
announced. 


BIBLICAL SEMINARY 

Joseph M. Gettys, Presbyterian College, 
S. C., is serving on the summer faculty 
of Biblical Seminary, New York. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

William A. Norgren, Protestant Episco- 
pal minister of New York City, has been 
named director of Faith and Order Studies 
for the National Council of Churches. 


PRESBYTERIAN, U. S., BOARD 

H. Kerr and Margaret Wilson Taylor, 
now of the First church, Dallas, Texas, 
will become co-directors of the Office of 
Family Education of the Presbyterian 
U. S. Board of Christian Education Sept. 
1. Dr. and Mrs. Taylor will succeed 
Frederick W. Widmer, who is joining the 
staff of the First church, Atlanta, Ga. 
In their new work they will supervise 
production of family life materials and 
the family education program. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 


Brazi_: the Charles W. Harkens, 1438 
Colby Dr., Glendale 5, Calif.; the Olson 
Pembertons, Jr., c/o A. E. Patterson, 
Orangeville, Pa.; Eileen Stark, R. N., 602 
8th Ave., N. E., Brainerd, Minn. 

Cu1nA: Alexander MacLeod, 37 Clare- 
mont Ave., New York 27. 

CoLoMBIA: Mary K. Thomas, 3130 Ra- 
leigh Ave., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 

Ecypt: Martha C. Glass, c/o Mrs. Ed- 
gar Robson, Rt. 2, Monmouth, III; the 
Walter J. Skellies, 47 Claremont Ave., 
New York 27; Norma L. Squires, 1939 
Trent Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo.; Mrs. 
Alex C. Wilson, 117 Wayne Ave., Spring- 
field, Delaware County, Pa. 

Europe: the Charles W. Arbuthnots, 
Jr., Kennebec Pt., Georgetown, Me. 

GUATEMALA: Ruth E. Wardwell, R. N., 
2227 Concord St., Schenectady 6, N. Y. 

INDIA: the W. D. Griffiths, 5249 Syca- 
more Ave., New York 7; the W. D. Ward- 
wells, 1627 Summit St., Columbus, Ohio; 
the M. Dean Sergeants, Juniata, Nebr.; 
Dr. Ida B. Scudder, c/o Mrs. C. H. Fish, 
29 Verona Dr., Riverside, Conn. 

IRAN: A. Catherine Alexander, 47 
Claremont Ave., New York 27; the Ernest 
McMillans, 12-22 N. Portland Ave., Vent- 
nor, N. J.; the Ashton T. Stewarts, 1306 
Medary Ave., Philadelphia 41. 

JAPAN: the Louis N. Griers, 134 Irwin 
Ave., Ben Avon, Pittsburgh 2, Pa.; Shir- 
ley M. Rider, Rt. 1, Frankfort, N. Y. 

Mexico: the Clair H. Denmans, 2406 
Leimert Blvd., Oakland 2, Calif.; the 
Ernest D. Mathews, 225 Kennedy Ct., 
Louisville 6, Ky. 

PHILIPPINES: the E. A. Leiningers, 421 
S. Ottawa, Dixon, Il. 

SyrrA-LEBANON: the Harry G. Dormans, 
Box 129, Rt. 2, Westminster, Mass. 

West Arrica: the L. K. Andersons, 47 
Claremont Ave., New York 27; the D. G. 
Gelzers, 1918 Cleveland Blvd., Caldwell, 
Idaho; the J. E. Scheidels, 173 W. Wide- 
ner St., Philadelphia 20. 


RURAL MINISTERS 

Among the rural ministers of the year 
chosen in 13 Southern states by the Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Emory University 
are the following Presbyterians: 

Campbell G, Long, of the Southwestern 
Oklahoma Larger Parish at Temple, 
Grandfield and Weaurika. 

R. M. Dixon, of the Bethel Springs, 
Bethesda, Purdie and Rose Hill Churches 
in McNairy County, Tenn. 

Walter O. Parr, of the Butler County 
Cumberland Presbyterian Parish in Ken- 
tucky. 
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LIFE—VANITY OR VICTORY 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 9, 1959 


The Book of Ecclesiastes. 


There are three books in the Old Tes- 
tament—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Job 
—which deal with the problems of hu- 
man life from the standpoint of “wis- 
dom.”’ Proverbs, the earliest of the three, 
exhibits the harmony that exists between 
a man’s duty and his highest welfare. 
The man who lives right is the man who 
gets the most out of life. This is the 
general rule which is true in ordinary 
human experience. But there are two 
seeming exceptions to this rule: first, the 
man who has piety without prosperity, 
and second, the man who has prosperity 
without piety. The Book of Job is con- 
cerned with the first of these seeming 
exceptions. It gives us the case of a man 
of unexampled piety who becomes the 
victim of unparalleled misfortune. It is 
a discussion of that ever-present problem 
in human life, the suffering of the right- 
eous. Ecclesiastes presents the other seem- 
ing exception. It sets before us the ex- 
perience of a man who has abundant 
resources at his command who set out de- 
liberately to find satisfaction in purely 
worldly sources. It is a discussion of the 
never-ending problem in human life, the 
problem of the ‘“‘summum bonum,” or the 
highest good. What are the things in 
life which are most worthwhile? What 
is the supreme goal for which every man 
should strive? 


Is Virtue Rewarded? 


Ecclesiastes took up this question be- 
cause there was urgent need for it in the 
Jewish life. The Jews had interpreted 
the Old Testament to mean that virtue 
was always rewarded and vice always 
punished. Now they saw that this was 
not always the case. The Chosen Nation, 
the only nation that had ever tried to 
live up to God’s law, they saw groaning 
under a cruel captivity. The good man, 
who, according to their philosophy should 
have been the prosperous man, they saw 
driven before the blasts of adversity like 
a withered leaf, while the evil man, only 
too often, lived out his days in ease and 
pleasure. So they became confused in 
their moral thinking and began to ask 
themselves: Is it worthhile after all to 
lve a righteous life? 

Some of us face the same difficulty. 
We misinterpret the New Testament in 
the same way in which the Jews misin- 
terpreted the Old Testament. We expect 
piety to bring its reward in materidl goods 
or in escape from misfortune in this pres- 
ent world, and are puzzled when it proves 
otherwise. Indeed we are trained, or 
until recently we were trained, in this 
interpretation from earliest childhood. 
Our copybooks of a generation ago were 
framed on the model of “Johnny was a 


Print 5:1-2, 4-12, 18-19 
good boy and he got the cake, while 
Tommy was a bad boy and he got the 
stick.” Our storybooks used to point the 
same moral. It was always the good young 
man who got the beautiful wife and the 
large estate, while the bad young man 
always came to an evil end. Our proverbs 
carry the same lesson, and maxims like 
“honesty is the best policy” are often 
on our lips. But in life the opposite 
sometimes seems to be true. The bad 
boy gets the cake while the good boy gets 
the rod. The evil man gets the beau- 
tiful wife and builds up the large estate 
while the good man has been known to 
fail in both. The unscrupulous man rises 
to a place of authority and power while 
the man who refuses to compromise may 
find it difficult to make both ends meet. 
The question then arises, is it worth- 
while, after all, to live the righteous life? 
Are we to be honest because honesty is 
the best policy, or when it is the best 
policy, or are we to be honest even when 
it means poverty and failure and dis- 
grace? Is it better to be a doorkeeper 
in the house of the Lord than to dwell 
in the tents of wickedness? Is it true 
that the little that a righteous man has 
is better than the riches of the worldling ? 
The book of Ecclesiastes (according to 
one interpretation) declares emphatically 
that it is. It gives us the experience of 
a man (Solomon, many think, though 
it is not likely that he is the author) who 
starts out to find satisfaction from purely 
worldly sources, and who, after a life- 
time of unsatisfying experiences, decides 
that to fear God and keep his command- 
ments is the whole duty of man and the 
only source of true and abiding hap- 
piness. 


Disappointment 

First, the “Preacher” sought wisdom 
as the supreme good in life (1:12-18). 
There came a time when he could say, 
“IT have acquired great wisdom, surpass- 
ing all who were over Jerusalem before 
me” (1:16). But it did not bring him 
the satisfaction which he had anticipated, 
“T have seen everything that is done un- 
der the sun; and behold all is vanity and 
a striving after wind” (1:14). He then 
gave himself to the pursuit of pleasure 
(2:1-11). “Whatever my eyes desired,” 
he says, “I did not keep from them; I 
kept my heart from no pleasure. . . .” 
But this too ended in disillusionment— 
“I said of laughter, ‘It is mad,’ and of 
pleasure, ‘What use is it?’” The third 
quest was that of labor, “success,” and 
the accumulation of money (2:18— 
6:12). But his toil brought weariness, 
his success disappointment, his money 
no enduring satisfaction. See especially 


2:18, 5:10-12. His fourth and final 
quest, the quest of fame (7:1—11:18) 
led to the same disappointing result. 

Ecclesiastes was not helped as he 
looked out upon the lives of other men— 
upon society in general : 

“Moreover I saw under the sun that in 
the place of justice, even there was wick- 
edness, and in the place of righteousness, 
even there was wickedness. ... Again I 
saw all the oppressions that are practiced 
under the sun. And behold the tears of 
the oppressed, and they had no one to 
comfort them. On the side of their op- 
pressors there was power, and there was 
no one to comfort them” (3:16; 4:1). 

No comfort, no satisfaction for either 
oppressor or oppressed. 

“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity... . 
What does a man gain by all the toil at 
which he toils under the sun?”—that is 
the note which the writer sounds at the 
opening of his book (1:2) and which he 
strikes over and over again. Some con- 
clude that the book is pessimistic, cynical, 
and has no message for the modern day. 
But this is only the minor theme of the 
book, the attitude of the ‘Preacher’ 
toward life before he found that his high- 
est good was not in worldly things but 
in God. The major theme of the book 
is found in 12:13. The author’s final 
conclusion (or perhaps that of the final 
editor of the book) is not that life is 
vanity but the very opposite, that he who 
cultivates the virtues of charity, and dili- 
gence and cheerfulness and above all 
fears God and keeps his commandments 
will find life well worth living and will 
discover the source of true and abiding 
happiness. 

As Dr. Cox has written: 

“The preacher does not condemn the 
wisdom or the mirth, the devotion to busi- 
ness or the acquisition of wealth, in which 
most men find their chief good and the 
market of their times, as in themselves 
vanities. He approves of them. ‘Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might’” (9:10). 

His constant and recurring moral is 
that we are to enjoy our brief day on 
earth; that God meant for us to enjoy 
it; that we are to be up and doing with 
a heart for any strife or toil or pleasure; 
that we are not to sit still and weep over 
faded delusions and defeated hopes. 


Three Dangers 


In chapter 5 the Preacher gives his 
readers advice first regarding worship 
(5:1-7) and then regarding wealth 
(5:8-12). There are three dangers we 
need to guard against, he warns, when 
we go to the house of God. First, there 
is the danger that we may come to think 
that sacrifice (i.e., formal worship) can 
take the place of actual obedience to the 
word of God. “To draw near to listen 
(to God’s Word), says the Preacher, is 
better than to offer the sacrifice of fools 
(i.e., sacrifices which are offered thought- 
lessly or under the mistaken notion that 
they can purchase the divine favor). For- 
mal worship offered under such sacrifice, 





the Preacher warns, is actually evil. 

The second danger he warns against 
lies in thinking that we shall be heard 
for our much speaking (cf. Mt. 6:7), or 
in pouring out words before God which 
have little or no meaning, confessing sins 
when actually we are unashamed of our 
sins, perhaps, or mouthing aspirations, 
when actually we have no spiritual as- 
pirations. “Be not rash with your mouth, 
nor let your heart be hasty to utter a 
word before God,” he advises, “for God 
is in heaven and you upon earth; there- 
fore let your words be few.” Apparently 
the Preacher thinks that a few words sin- 
cerely offered, are better than a multitude 
of words rashly uttered. The prayers 
which he heard offered in the Temple it 
may be had not greatly impressed him. 

The third danger, as he sees it, is in 
faithlessness to one’s vows. A man is 
sick and vows that if God spares his 
life he will make an offering to the tem- 
ple; then when he has recovered he post- 
pones over and over again the payment 
of what he has promised. It is something 
like this that the Preacher has in mind 
when he says: “When you vow a vow 
to God, do not delay paying it, for he 
has no pleasure in fools. Pay what you 
vow. It is better that you should not vow 
than that you should vow and not pay. 
Let not your mouth lead you into sin, and 
do not say before the messenger (angel, 
in the KJv; it is probably the priest who 
collected the temple dues that he has in 
mind) that it is a mistake. “Why,” he 
asks, “should God be angry at your voice 
(in promising what you do not fulfill) 
and destroy the work of your hands 
(bring your enterprise to nought) ?” 
Keeping a Vow 

Does the Preacher mean to say that 
God will always punish us for the non- 
performance of a vow? Perhaps he does, 
for it is agreed that the Preacher’s view 
of God is not a lofty one. We will agree, 
however, that it is wrong to make a vow 
that we do not intend to keep. On the 
other hand if we make a vow that it was 
wrong to have made in the first place and 
later come to realize that this was the 
case we are not under any obligation to 
keep it. Rather the reverse would be 
true. If it was a sin to have made the 
vow then it is sin to keep the vow 
once we have come to recognize that 
it was a sin to have made it. Are such 
vows made in the presefit day? Some of 
us are inclined to think so. The vows 
that a young man makes, for example, 
when he marries a Roman Catholic. If 
in time he comes to realize that a man 
cannot in good conscience refuse to share 
his faith with his own children, then he 
is released from the vow that he had no 
right to make in the first place. 

Verses 3 and 7 are very obscure. Dr. 
Cox may be right when he suggests that 
the Preacher 


. there explains that just as a mind 
harassed by much occupation and the 
many cares it breeds cannot rest even at 
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night, but busies itself framing wild and 
disturbing dreams, so also is it with the 
foolish worshipper who, for want of 
thought and reverence, pours out before 
God a multitude of unsifted and uncon- 
sidered wishes in a multitude of words. 
In effect he says to them: ‘You men of 
affairs often get little help or comfort 
from the worship of God because you come 
to it with preoccupied hearts, just as a 
man gets little comfort from his bed be- 
cause his brain, jaded and yet excited by 
many cares, will not suffer him to rest. 
Hence it is that you promise more than 
you perform and utter prayers more de- 
vout than any honest expression of your 
desires would warrant and offer sacrifices 
to avoid the charge and trouble of obe- 
dience to the Divine Laws.” 


Wealth 


And this leads him to offer advice re- 
garding wealth. In vss. 8-9 he speaks 
of the evil wrought by men in positions 
of power set on the acquisition of wealth. 
The meaning is not altogether clear, but 
the Preacher seems to suggest rather 
cynically that officials all along the line, 
from the lowest to the highest, demand 
their rake-off (all too true in many lands 
today, and among some officials in our 
own land). In vs. 9 he may be suggest- 
ing that even the king shares ‘in the graft, 
or else as the rsv suggests that there is 
some advantage in having a king who 
may restrain his underlings—to some ex- 
tent. 

In vss. 10-12 he points out that the 
man who has his heart set on wealth is 
never satisfied; and that with increasing 
wealth come ‘increasing cares. In vss. 


13-17 he goes on to remind his readers 
that wealth often takes flight, and a man 
is left with nothing to show for all his 


labors. The conclusion he draws is that 
a wise man will accept what life offers as 
God’s good gift, and enjoy what the day 
brings whether it leads to wealth or not 
(18-20). 

This is a theme to which the Preacher 
returns again and again, with an added 
admonition to keep God in mind and to 
remember that life has an end. Thus 

“Rejoice O young man in thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thy heart, and in the sight of thy eyes, 
but know thou that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment (11:9) 

. Remember also thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, before the evil days 
come, and the years draw nigh, when thou 
shall say, I have no pleasure in them.” 
(12:1) 

There follows one of the most beauti- 
ful passages in all of literature. Verse 
12:2 describes, under the picture of a 
storm, the evil days which sooner or later 
come upon every life. As an old Eastern 
proverb has it, “Every man has a date 
with adversity, and it is a date which 
adversity never fails to keep.” Any phi- 
losophy of life which does not prepare 
one for the inevitable storms, the disap- 
pointments, the tragedies of life, is a 
vain philosophy, which ends in disil- 
lusionment, “Vanity of vanity, all is 
vanity.” 

Verses 12:3-7 describe metaphorically 
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the advance of old age and the final dis- 
solution of the body. Any philosophy of 
life which does not prepare one for the 
coming of old age, for death and the life 
which lies beyond death is a vain phi- 
losophy, leaving out of account the most 
certain of all realities, a philosophy, 
therefore, which is also bound to end in 
disillusionment. 

“The house probably refers to the phys- 
ical body, the keepers of the house are 
the hands which often shake and tremble 
in old age; the grinders are the teeth 
which become fewer as the years pass; 
while those that look out of the windows 
are the eyes, which frequently grow dim 
toward the end of life. The doors in the 
street are the ears which often lose their 
keenness in riper years, and the daughters 
of music are the falling cords of those who 
sing. The almond tree may hint at the 
appearance of gray hair, and the grass- 
hopper may symbolize any trifling weight 
which to old people seems heavy.” (Abing- 
don Bible Commentary) 

The various figures in vs. 6 are cer- 
tainly symbols of death itself. 

And so the writer comes to his final 
conclusion: “The end of the matter; all 
has been heard. Fear God and keep his 
cormmandments, for this is the whole duty 
of man. For God will bring every deed 
into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether good or evil.”” (12:13-14) 


To Sum Up 


Th author does not condemn wisdom 
or pleasure or business success or fame 
as in themselves vanities. He shows us 
on the other hand how we may pursue 
and use them, if we are able to obtain 
them, and find them both pleasant and 
wholesome; how on the other hand we 
may dispense with them, if they prove to 
be beyond our grasp, and still know the 
highest good there is in life. If we love 
and serve God, if we gratefully acknowl- 
edge him to be the author of every good 
and perfect gift, if we seek first his king- 
dom and his righteousness, in fine, if we 
are Christians in more than name, then, 
according to Ecclesiasies, we have found 
the greatest good in life, a good that can 
enjoy wisdom and pleasure and wealth 
and fame or that can do without them. 
“But if we do not hold our wisdom, our 
mirth, our labor, our wealth, as the gifts 
and ordinance of God for our good, if 
we permit them to usurp his seat and be- 
come as gods to us,” then we have missed 
the real good of life, and some day, if 
it has not already done so, the sickening 
conclusion will sweep over our souls, 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 

This is the message of Ecclesiastes. 
It is a message that is true to life. A man 
cannot find the true and lasting and 
deepest satisfaction in the pursuit of 
pleasure or business or wealth or fame. 
A man who has put these idols in the 
place of God has missed the true good 
of life, and the time will come when he 
will echo the words of the Preacher: 
“Vanity of vanities. All is vanity.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches Sorip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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